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EDITORIAL 


T the moment of writing these words I am 
A« ignorant as any of our readers of the 

marvels which Mr. Wilson, Mr. Allison, and 
Mr. Webb have prepared for my return to Jethou. 
My brief experience of the Panatrope leads me to 
expect an Aladdin’s Cave of sound when I arrive 
back in my own library. To tell the truth, I shall 
welcome something to argue about again. Introduc- 
tion of electrical recording . 
and the high level of excel- 
lence to which so many in- 
struments have attained have 
combined to make criticism 
somewhat monotonous now- 
adays. Our readers of five 
years ago will surely look 
back, as I look back myself, 
a little regretfully to those 
battles between realistic and 
romantic sound-boxes, over 
steel and fibre needles, and 
over alignment. They must 
sigh, too, for those days when 
one was able to catch like a 
rare butterfly one of the rarer 
instruments on some record. 
No longer can we say of some 
Meistersinger record that 
whatever we may think of 
Mr. So and So’s interpreta- 
tion it is the only recording 
up-to-date which has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the 
elusive triangle. Beware now 
of those proud claims of the 
sound-box which could fish an oboe out of a crowd of 
violins or rescue the violoncellos’ credit from being 
The main problem, indeed I 
may say the only problem at the moment, is the 
wear of records, and I confess that one of the tests I 
most look forward to will be that of going to try to 
establish the comparative destructiveness of the pre- 
sent sound-box and the electrical pick-up. No doubt 
in due course those problems will be solved to the 
benefit of the gramophone public, but at the moment 
it is undoubtedly the greatest one we have. Neither 
we nor the recording companies can suggest anything 
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except by no means always reliable prophylactics 
such as correct alignment, a level stance and a gener- 
ous use of needles. One of the most satisfactory 
features of the past year has been the lowering of 
their prices by H.M.V. and Columbia, and at the 
same time not lowering in the slightest degree their 
high quality of the performers and the recording. I 
am still hoping for the introduction into gramophone 
publishing of a system of 
cheap reprints after a certain 
lapse of time, which pre- 
vails in the book world. Even 
if some major work a little 
time ago used to cost 32s, 6d. 
it now costs 22s. 6d. The re- 
duction, generous though it 
is, does not put that major 
work into everybody’s hands. 
Compared with what we get 
in a book, we still get very 
little for our money from a 
gramophone record, and the 
destructibility and rapid 
wear of discs make a circulat- 
ing library a most unpromis- 
ing speculation in the present 
circumstances. However, I 
do not see what is to be done 
in the way of lowering the 
prices of best records any 
further, and since at the 
moment no startling change 
in the form of gramophone 
record is imaginable as a 
piece of practical business the 
only thing for the impecunious enthusiast to do is to 
take refuge in buying his major work second hand. 
Well, by the time I am writing my Christmas greet- 
ings for next year I shall come to a clearer decision 
in my own mind about the future of electrical repro- 
duction. This year nothing remains for me but to 
wish all our readers once more a Merry Christmas and 
a very Happy New Year and to include in these wishes 
all our kind old friends among the recording com- 
panies and the makers of instruments and accessories 
who have stood by our paper as loyally as ever. 
ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


By THE EDITOR 


[The following are some extracts from an article contributed to Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber Music, edited by W. W. Cobbett, and are here reprinted hy kind permission of the Oaford 


University Press. | 


Robert Louis Stevenson decided that the freedom 
it conferred upon a man to have his own string quartet 
and his own yacht was the chief, in fact the only real, 
advantage attached to the possession of great wealth. 
Without claiming that the gramophone will soon dis- 
credit the utility of riches, it may be argued that 
‘with all the recent improvement on the technical side 
of recording and in the quality of the music recorded 
the gramophone is already a kind of rival of the pri- 
vate string quartet, and is likely in the near future to 
become an almost completely adequate substitute. 
Of course, it will never be quite the same thing as the 
actual presence of the players, because not even with 
the aid of any cinematographic device that the future 
may provide could the purely external decorativeness 
of a string quartet be conveyed. Even should the 
gramophone ultimately succeed in deceiving the 
finest ear, it will always cheat the eye, for whether 
it be a woman seated at the piano or whether 
it be a full orchestra on the platform of a concert 
hall, the sight of instruments being played must 
surely add, even for the most austere lovers of music, 
some further magic to the sound. To watch a violin 
concerto and be reminded of a bird singing in a wood, 
to watch a piano concerto and perceive a boat at 
one with the waters on which it rides: I hope that 
these are not just the pictorial impressions of a 
literary temperament spoiling music with a pathetic 
fallacy, dishonest though it would be not to admit 
that some of these pictorial impressions are so vivid 
that I can recall the visual effect of music of which 
I should be hard put to recall the sound, as, for 
instance, the sight of the strings in the slow move- 
ment of Brahms’s B flat concerto lapping against the 
piano and seeming almost to be rocking it gently 
beneath the green-shaded lamps of Queen’s Hall. 

Now, the outward effect of a string quartet on my 
faney is that I am perceiving a sublimation of all 
the domestic tasks that were ever undertaken, from 
that of the spider in weaving her web to those of 
spinsters knitting in the sun or old wives at their 
embroidery. In watching the combination of instru- 
ments I discern a pattern wrought in visible silver 


on the air, a pattern of not less exquisite complica- 
tion and simplicity than that with which the frost 
may pattern a window-pane. Contrariwise, if I 
watch a spider at her task in the sunlight, I must 
always be straining my ears to hear the fine pattern 
of sound that seems to be directing her intricate path. 
All this external beauty of played music is denied 
us by the gramophone. Indeed, one of the great 
reproaches deservedly levelled against it is the utter 
lack of the reposeful beauty of sound in motion. The 
winding of it, the hiss of the needle, the interruptions 
caused by changing or turning the discs, these would 
still be a detestable handicap, even if the reproduc- 
tion of the music were perfect and the variety of it 
unlimited. Yet were the choice to lie between hear- 
ing all my chamber music in a concert room and 
being entirely dependent upon the gramophone, I 
should elect to rely upon the latter. I find the con- 
tact of strangers repulsive when I am listening to 
chamber music, and even if I sit between friends, 
with friends in front of me and with friends behind 
me, the discomfort of a concert room stall and the 
odious system of sitting in rows combine to destroy 
the intimate delight of such music. I am not con- 
scious of this malaise during the performance of an 
orchestra. Indeed, the presence of hundreds of other 
people adds much to my enjoyment, and were I rich 
enough to command the greatest orchestra in the 
world to perform for my solitary pleasure I should 
never claim the privilege. But chamber music for 
my contentment ought to be not so much something 
that is being performed as something that is happen- 
ing, and if I cast my mind back to seek for an illus- 
tration of the extreme pleasure that chamber music 
has given, I find it in old days at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Musical Club, when coming in about six 
o’clock of a foggy November evening from the murk 
and clatter of Leicester Square, one lounged in 
Joshua Reynolds’s old studio and listened in the 
quiet, then contrived by double windows, to quartets 
of Haydn and Mozart, triumphing over time as one 
smoked and dreamed. 

Thus to insist upon the sensuous and the senti- 
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mental appeal of chamber music may appear to be 
treating it like a drug, and the danger of treating 
music as a drug should be kept in mind. I should 
be inclined to dread the perfect gramophone which 
never required winding, whose fibre needles were 
endurable as teak, whose steel needles were velvet as 
cats’ paws, whose discs changed themselves and 
never warped. In such circumstances, music for me 


.might come to serve as poppies and mandragora 


indeed, for I believe that I should never listen to any- 
thing else except the first thrushes in February. Yet, 
without becoming slaves to music, we might make a 
better use of it than we do, now that we have the 
gramophone. In these days music always seems to 
partake too much of a ceremony. People sit down 
to enjoy it as they might sit down to eat dinner. In 
fact, the only occasional use that is made of music 
is to accompany a meal. And this inappropriate 
service has begotten a form of its own, so that we 
speak contemptuously of restaurant music where the 
clatter of dishes and the jingle of forks have entered 
into the very texture of the orchestration. But what 
occasions there are for music of which few avail 
themselves! It is easy to believe that he who has 
not heard a Mozart quartet played in the freshness 
of dawn has never enjoyed his music to the full, and 
since it might puzzle even a millionaire to rouse his 
private quartet at such an hour and make the players 
sit in the dews beneath his bedroom window, the 
gramophone becomes indispensable for such an occa- 
sion. The fatigue of turning the discs may be more 
than usually tiresome when one has to cross a cold 
floor to get at them ; but for compensation one hardly 
misses the visible grace of the players, because the 
changing sky above the tree-tops or the chimney- 
stacks is enough for the eye, and in so many of 
Mozart’s quartets the pattern of the music is the 
pattern of the dayspring itself. Nor must Brahms 
be forgotten for this hour: particularly those two 
quartets of opus 51, both of which we possess in re- 
corded form. There are times when they seem to 
express better than anything else the business of the 
new day, for there is nobody like Brahms for medi- 
tating deliberately upon what seems at first’ such a 
commonplace little phrase until patiently and 
lovingly, as some old weaver of the Middle Ages, he 
has decorated it with the grave and gay design of his 
romantic common sense. There is nobody who can 
more gently clarify a mind made turbid by the stir 
of worry or darkened by the shadow of looming com- 
plications. His music has the dignity of a trusted 
family doctor, who by his confidence not merely 
drives away our physical ills, but in doing so affects 
us with his own spiritual calm. Brahms has that 
perfect sanity which touches holiness, and the more 
often I listen to his chamber music the more pro- 
found becomes my reverence for him. 


* * * 


We are inclined to talk about the externality of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s music, and by that epithet 
impute to them a lack of depth. I think we assume 
too easily their innocence of life’s profundities. It 
is true that progress has added so much to the com- 
plication of existence that numbers of people have 
sought from music the expression of an inward 
emotion and an assurance of something permanent 
behind the rapid shifting of external circumstance ; 
but really it is the contemporary composer of 
chamber music who scarcely ever does reach beyond 
external circumstances. His music, in fact, is far 
more truly external than that of Haydn. It is far 
more the illustration of a state of affairs than the 
expression of a mental or emotional] attitude. Ugli- 
ness is nothing new; but the self-consciousness of 
the modern artist causes him to be overwhelmed 
by it, and with a desperate optimism he strives to 
perceive beauty in that ugliness and to extract beauty 
from it. His art is a kind of homeopathy or inocula- 
tion ; the art of Haydn and Mozart was an antidote. 
Not that I would suggest for a moment any deliberate 
attempt to uplift poor humanity or soothe its ills. 
Such an express determination would have appeared 
presumptuous to composers whose music glows and 
blushes with a beautiful modesty. It is a common- 
place of criticism to say that Mozart’s music reflects 
none of the trials of his workaday existence; and 
if this means that his music is never a defiant ex- 
ploitation of himself it may pass unchallenged. Yet 
I cannot believe that anybody like myself, who has 
rarely allowed a day to pass without turning to trio 
or quartet of Mozart as he might turn to a crystalline 
spring for refreshment, could be content to perceive 
no more in that music than the bright hours of a 
sun-dial. It is true that the pointer marks only 
the sunny hours, but it marks them with a moving 
shadow. And for me Mozart’s music is like that 
shadow travelling over the dial of our life. As I 
have been writing these words and thinking about 
Mozart, the gramophone has been playing the G 
minor quintet. I happen to know that these three 
discs were recorded by the players during one of the 
daylight air-raids of the war. They played the quin- 
tet under the stress of the nervous tension that 
such conditions would naturally create, and the 
music, turning all that tension to the service of 
beauty, is so compact of grace and courage that all 
the debonair sacrifice of youth flowers in that quin- 
tet as a world may flower in four lines from the 
Greek anthology. 


(To be continued.) 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE Anp THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Columbia Complete Opera Albums 


CHIEVEMENTS that not very long ago 
A would have been looked upon as impossible, or 

next door to it, are nowadays taken for 
granted. Which sounds like a truism where the cap- 
ture and transportation of musical sounds are con- 
cerned; for the developments in that direction are 
so constant, so incessant, that we barely have time 
to turn round and say “ Hullo! here is something 
new,’ before our admiring gaze is challenged by 
something newer still. For my own part, however, 
where the gramophone is in question I take nothing 
for granted, in the sense of treating with indiffer- 
ence any real fresh forward step. To do that—so 
rapidly are we moving in these times—would be to 
run the risk of missing some valuable link in the 
chain, or failing to appreciate the important bearing 
that some novel idea, not essentially a mere mechani- 
cal ** gadget,’? may have upon the future of the 
whole industry. ' 

For example, when the new electrical process 
became practicable there were predictions on all 
hands as to the beneficial effects that must accrue 
from it. But I do not remember any one particular 
person being sufficiently gifted with prophetic vision 
to foretell for us the whole of the wonderful things 
that it was going to render possible. I suppose that 
if I had known or guessed it myself, and, on the 
strength of that conviction, had gone in for wholesale 
speculation in gramophone shares upon a large scale, 
I should by now have been a comfortable British 
millionaire. Still, I do not regret having missed 
that chance of a lifetime; no, honestly I do not. If 
I feel anything at all about it, it is that, knowing 
the infinite power of good music to delight and stimu- 
late the emotions of the human race, I ought to have 
had the courage to venture upon a bold and 
fairly accurate prediction as to the enormous and 
world-wide developments that must ensue from this 
relatively cheap and easy extension of a popular 
mechanical invention. Still, from any but the Stock 
Exchange point of view such a prophecy would have 
been interesting rather than valuable, and might 
have forestalled some of the pleasure of surprise that 
we now experience as each new outgrowth unfolds 
itself. 

Among these nothing has astonished me more than 
the extraordinary readiness of gramophone-lovers to 
absorb all the complete recordings of famous works, 
operatic, choral, symphonic, and chamber-music, 


that come within their reach. I believe, moreover, 
that the ever-increasing facilities for bringing this 
great music to our firesides has done less harm than 
the wireless to the public enterprises of the opera 
house (where it exists) and the concert room ; though 


‘to what extent even the wireless performances may 


be inimical to the actual is still, and must. remain 
for some time, a moot point. Of one thing we may 
feel certain, namely, that with the growing demand 
for whole works—and without the demand the supply 
would not- augment as it does—there is going on 
among the rising generation an amazing growth in 
the appreciation and understanding of high-class 
music in its finest manifestations. It is pervading 
every stratum of our social organization, and my 
firm belief is that ultimately, without losing an iota 
of its own individual attractiveness, this mechanical 
music in ewcelsis will exercise a splendid influence in 
favour of the real thing, as we can hear and enjoy 
it from the artist in person. 

Coming now to the question of recording operas 
in their entirety, one stumbling-block only stands in 
the way of the literal accomplishment of this in the 
case of the older favourites. I allude, of course, to 
the recitatives. Being the equivalent of the spoken 
dialogue, which in certain instances and certain 
theatres is still employed, recitative is essential to 
an understanding of the plot, at any rate in a stage 
performance. We have to put up with it on that 
account; and, when I say “‘ put up with it,”’ I refer 
to the dry specimen known as the recitativo secco, 
which was for so long in use in Italian opera, from 
the time of Handel and Mozart down to the period 
when Wagner’s ideas of reform began to find imita- 
tors. (The gradual working of the change can be 
clearly perceived by comparing the earlier with the 
later operas of Verdi.) Now to attempt to reproduce 
this kind of musical conversation on the gramophone 
would be an obvious waste of material and patience, 
besides unnecessarily adding to the cost- of what is 
called an ‘* album.’’ Fortunately it can be dispensed 
with, without creating a sense of loss, where the 
characters in the story are not seen as well as heard. 
What will happen when television becomes part and 
parcel of the gramophone the future alone can de- 
cide. In the meanwhile, it may safely be assumed 
that the recordings of operas which are now being 
placed upon the market contain every note of the 
score that it is important to hear. In most of them, 
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I may add, so far as present observation enables me 
to speak, nothing essential is omitted. Naturally the 
music-dramas of Wagner ought, properly speaking, 
to be recorded without leaving out a note, despite the 
inordinate length of many passages; but I venture to 
doubt whether this will be found practicable yet 
awhile. 


The latest and by far most important of the Colum- 
bia Albums is a recording of Tristan and Isolde made 
in the Bayreuth Theatre during the Festival of last 
summer. This is an achievement the value of which 
it would be impossible to over-estimate; nor can I 
speak too highly of the enterprise that rendered prac- 
ticable this presentation to the world of something 
hitherto attainable only by dint of a long and tedious 
journey, considerable outlay, and no slight physical 
exertion. My point is not, however, to argue that 
the gramophone can here replace all the peculiar de- 
lights of a Bayreuth performance, with its unique 
stage effects and every accessory that the eye can 
take in. It suffices to realise that there is now avail- 
able an amazingly perfect musical reproduction of this 
great music-drama, which goes forth clothed with 
all the authority of the Bayreuth hall-mark, replete 
with all the superlative qualities of execution and 
finish that differentiate it from the product of any 
other theatre in either hemisphere. I need not dwell 
upon the privilege that it is to be able to hear Bay- 
reuth in this fashion, to repeat Bayreuth ad infinitum 
as we please, and to command its utterances in the 
solitude of our own homes. But I cannot help won- 
dering what Richard Wagner would have thought of 
it all—whether that high and mighty potentate in 
his own domain would ever have consented to this 
transfer, even for the weighty consideration that we 
may be sure his ‘*‘ exors, admors and assigns ”’ ex- 
acted (and rightly too) for the precious right in 
question. Anyhow, there it happily is for the gramo- 
phone universe to welcome with open arms and to 
rejoice over, I trust, with the same degree of pleasure 
that I have done. 


In the thirty-eight records (19 two-sided 12-in. 
discs) that contain the master’s masterpiece I have 
been able to discover few, if any, loopholes for criti- 
cism, either in the interpretation of the music or the 
excellence of the work done by the mechanism of the 
electric process. It stands from first to last upon 
the highest level of artistic merit, and, knowing Bay- 
reuth as I do, I am led to wonder more and more at 
the resources of the mechanical agency that have 
made the whole thing possible. The cast was as fol- 
lows :—Tristan, Gunnar Graarud; Isolde, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen ; Brangine, Anny Helm; King Marke, 
Ivar Andrésen; Kurwenal, Rudolf Bockelmann: 
Melot,; Joachim Sattler; Shepherd, Hans Beer; Sea- 
man, Gustaf Rodin; conductor, Karl Elmendorff. 
Of these names the most familiar by far is that of 
Ivar Andrésen,*the Danish basso whose records won 





high praise in these columns some time before his 
début at Covent Garden last season. I have also had 
occasion to admire Mme. Larsen-Todsen’s gramo- 
phone work, and may say at once that her present 
performance more than justifies her reputation as a 
superb Isolde. The Scandinavian tenor, Gunnar 
Graarud, has a fine organ and evidently possesses the 
heroic qualities essential for an imposing Tristan. 
I prefer him, however, in the tender love music of 
Act II., where his softer tones blend delightfully 
with those of the Isolde. His declamation is apt to 


.be too vigorous at times, and then “ forcing ”’ 


hardens his tone. The voice, sweet, sympathetic, 
yet powerful, of Anny Helm as Brangiéne comes out 
with especial beauty in the warning utterances of 
the night scene. The other parts are competently 
filled and the little that the male chorus has to do 
could hardly be better done. But, when all has been 
said and written, the individual features of this mag- 
nificent recording that remain most vividly in my 
memory are two—the glorious tones of Ivar André- 
sen’s King Marke and the simply gorgeous playing 
of the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. Of the few 
** cuts ’? that time and space imposed (and none 
worth mentioning occur until the last act, where there 
are three that the most ardent Wagnerian ought not 
to grumble at), I am glad to say that Marke’s “* in- 
effable reproach ’’ has been allowed to escape; for 
anything more touchingly beautiful and pathetic 
than Andrésen’s delivery of it has never surely been 
heard. The exquisite purity of the orchestral tone 
is marvellous throughout—above all, perhaps, in the 
Prelude, the accompaniments to the love duet and 
the Liebestod, and the characteristic Introduction to 
the third act. Altogether this faultless rendering 
of an incomparable score reflects the utmost credit 
upon Karl Elmendorff, who ‘* sounds’ to me as 
though he were a conductor of the highest ability. 

Cavalleria Rusticana forms an Album of ten 10-in. 
discs, as recorded for Columbia by. the British 
National Opera Company with the following cast :— 
Santuzza, Miss May Blyth; Lola, Miss M. Parry; 
Lucia, Miss J. Griffiths; Turiddu, Mr. Heddle Nash ; 
Alfio, Mr. Harold Williams; conductor, Aylmer 
Buesst. 

This English recording of Mascagni’s famous one- 
act opera I must briefly review on its merits, and 
without instituting comparisons, favourable or other- 
wise. It is only fair to remember that Cavalleria 
demands an atmosphere as strongly Sicilian as 
Carmen requires one strongly Spanish; and, for our 
native singers, the former is even more difficult than 
the latter to achieve by vocal means alone. I have 
always found it so on the stage, and am therefore 
not in the least surprised to note the same traces of 
British. handling in a product of the B.N.O.C. At 
the same time it has this redeeming feature : you can 


follow the course of the drama without the aid of a 
‘translation and, so plainly does the text come out, 
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without the loss of a single important word. 
(Whether the diction might be purer is another ques- 
tion; at any rate, it is so clear that you must hear 
everything the characters say and sing.) 

Mr. Heddle Nash gives an admirable performance. 
His style has dramatic freedom and energy all 
through the opera, starting with a bold sostenuto 
rendering of the Siciliana which punctuates the Intro- 
duction, and ending with a not too tearful delivery 
of the final farewell to Mama Lucia. His is at least 
a manly-sounding Turiddu, whatever his moral con- 


duct in the actual story which poor Santuzza relates. 


to the sympathetic mother. The girl herself, as re- 
presented by Miss May Blyth, suggests one of those 
matter-of-fact creatures who blurt out the sad truth 
to everybody that comes along; that being, indeed, 
the sort of person that Santuzza actually is de- 
picted as being—and hence all the trouble. When 
a singer takes this view one scarcely needs 


to look for the tonal contrasts and subtle in- 
flections of an Emma Calvé. Miss Blyth gives 
you honest, straightforward vocalisation, and 


that must suffice. If it does not do so in the 
Easter Hymn it is because here the chorus needed a 
stronger lead; the general effect is bright and har- 
monious without being sonorous and impressive 
enough. All the other choruses, however, are given 
with the requisite animation and vigour. The Lola 
of Miss Parry is just the ** bright spot ”’ that it ought 
to be; while Mr. Harold Williams appropriately 
attains a best on record for speed in Alfio’s song, where 
I can assure you the revengeful waggoner does not 
boast of his ‘* horses fleet ’? for nothing. He is at 
his best, nevertheless, in his more serious passages 
with the innocent and guilty parties who cause all his 
misery. The orchestral work in this Album is ex- 
tremely clear and refined throughout, and altogether 
the opera has been recorded with a painstaking care 
that cannot be too highly praised. 


MATTIA BATTISTINI 


The news of the death of this great baritone at 
Rieti, in Italy, early in November, came as a sad sur- 
prise to the many English admirers who had looked 
forward to seeing and hearing him again. Still more 
did it awaken regret in the few who, like myself, 
had known him well all his artistic life. Exactly 
how old he was does not appear to be quite certain. 
The second edition of Grove did not mention him. 
The third says that he was born at Rome in 1857, 
which is probably correct, though others give the 
year as 1858, on what authority I know not. But 
I do know that my old friend Sydney Pardon was 
seldom wrong about dates, though he made the mis- 
take in his Grove account of attributing to the over- 
shadowing triumph of Jean de Reszke the fact that 
Battistini did not win a greater success when he first 
returned to London and sang under Sir Augustus 
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Harris at Drury Lane in 1887. I may also claim to 
know something about that season, seeing that I 
helped Harris to organise it and was with him in 
Madrid when he engaged Battistini, who was then 
thirty. He had a lovely voice, and was a more 
polished singer than when he had sung here at Covent 
Garden four years before. But baritones do not 
compete for public favour with tenors. One might 
as well declare that the genius of Scalchi, the famous 
contralto, had been submerged by that of Patti, or 
Trebelli’s by Tietjens. There never was and never 
could be any question of comparison between Jean 
de Reszke and Battistini. Only in the following year 
(and for many subsequent seasons) the former was 
re-engaged and the latter was not; the reason being, 
I believe, that during the intervening nine months 
the baritone had won triumphs in Italy which made 
it better worth his while to sing there than in Eng- 
land. 


I first heard Battistini in Madrid as Figaro in II 
Barbiere, and admired him immensely. The pure, 
silky quality of his tone in a delicate cantilena was 
a joy to be stored up in the memory; yet he lacked 
neither vigorous energy nor the vibrant power and 
depth of expressive colour that go to the make-up 
of a convincing dramatic singer. The flexibility of 
his organ and his rare vocal agility made him a com- 
plete master of the Rossinian roulades and fiorituri. 
He was even then a most excellent actor, as merry 
and amusing in his comedy as he was impressive and 
strong in his more tragic parts. As Rigoletto, his 
first part at Drury Lane, he was simply magnifi- 
cent, and he made an instant hit in it. His Don 
Giovanni, however, could not then have borne com- 
parison with that of another member of the company 
—Victor Maurel—although it won deserved admira- 
tion when he sang it at Covent Garden in 1906, 
nearly twenty years later. 


It was precisely during the long interval prior to 
his rentrée in London that the main development of 
Battistini’s artistic talent was going on. Not satis- 
fied merely to impersonate operatic villains, jesters, 
barbers, valets, e tutti quanti, he conceived a sincere 
desire to earn distinction as an interpreter of higher 
examples of the vocal art, including the gems of the 
German Liederbuch and the pick of the song réper- 
toires of the French and Italian schools. It is by 
these, no less than by his numerous operatic selec- 
tions, that his wonderfully preserved voice enabled 
him for so long, and until quite recently, to secure 
the unstinted admiration of gramophone-lovers in 
every part of the world. He had brought to a fine 
point the gift of making records, and has left behind 
him some most interesting and valuable examples of 
his finished art. Their utility as specimens of perfect 
singing amply atones, in my opinion, for their not 
having been made by the new process. 

Herman Kiem. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SONATA IN G MAJOR 


Recorded jor the National Gramophonic Society by Adila Fachiri and Donald Francis Tovey. 
(Record Nos. 114-117, 12 in., seven sides with Andante from Sonata in A major by Bach.on the eighth 


A NOTE by Mme. FACHIRI 


side.) 


This is probably the greatest of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas for piano and violin, and it is certainly 
one which presents the most difficult problems of 
interpretation. For this reason there is no pianist 
more fitted to play it than Prof. D. F. Tovey. He 
is not only a great pianist, with the technical com- 
mand which is nowadays possessed by many, but one 





of the profoundest musicians now living. In saying 
this I do not mean merely that his scientific know- 
ledge of music is incomparable, but refer also to 
his instinctive understanding of the true feeling of 
the works of the great masters. 

He played this Sonata with my great-uncle 
Joachim, and carries on the tradition of the greatest 
interpreters of classical music. Therefore it was a 
real pleasure and privilege for me to be asked to col- 
laborate with him in making these records. 

The actual process of recording, however, was, if 


Cc 


I may say so, not pure, unmixed pleasure! Playing 
for the gramophone is always a nerve-racking busi- 
ness, but in a work of this kind, with its close inter- 
play between the violin and piano, and the neces- 
sity for subtle adjustment and balance between the 
two parts, the difficulties were really enormous. 
Personally, I find perhaps the chief difficulty of 


Photograph by Lenare 


recording to be the need to keep back one’s natural 
volume of tone and to reduce the scale all round, 
subduing accents and restraining attack lest some 
unpleasant sound should be produced and magnified. 

One innovation introduced in the recording of this 
Sonata is the repeat in the first movement. Prof. 
Tovey suggested the idea of making a slight break, 
with an announcement that here was the repeat, so 
that listeners could have the opportunity of putting 
the needle back and hearing the first section again, 
as intended by the composer. 
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FREDERICK CHOPIN 
(1810-1849) 


By H. L. 


WILSON 





“Chopin revealed himself only in his music, but there he revealed himself fully.’—Dr. F. Niecks. 


N the whole realm of music there is no composer 
[ rncse work so perfectly reflects the emotional 

character of the man as well as the spiritual 
wandering of the artist as that of Chopin—Chopin, 
whose music is full of the devotion he felt for his 
country, whose music so faithfully delineates his own 
poetical nature, his romantic imaginings, his lofty 
thoughts ; in short, whose music so minutely portrays 
the organization we recognize by the name of Chopin. 

Chopin stands unsurpassed as a tone poet whose 
ideal, if we may say so, was the fusion of inspired 
poesy with an incomparable virtuosity, a virtuosity 
notable not so much for brilliance as for intimacy 
of style. 

Chopin, too, is not merely the genius who, to use 
his own words, set out to create a new art era: not 
merely the wonderful phenomenon whose mastery 
over the pianoforte is as complete as Beethoven’s 
over the orchestra, as Schubert’s over the voice; but 
a constructive force too often ignored. Dr. Niecks 
is of opinion that among the notable composers who 
have lived since the days of Chopin there is not one 
to be found who has not profited more or less, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by this truly important 
musician. The whole subject of Chopin’s structural 
art and its influence on contemporaneous music has, 
by the way, been treated very fully in a volume by 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, ‘‘ Chopin the Composer ” 
(G. Schirmer Inc.), 

If Chopin is pre-eminently a composer for the piano, 
with a degree of perfection previously unapproached, 
he is also as great in the creation of a style entirely 
original. As pianist, no one equalled Chopin for dis- 
tinction and grace. He not only lent to his own 
compositions: intimacy and -a striking individuality, 
but his execution was so elegant and delicate, so 
expressive and well-modulated, and withal so full 
of an airy lightness and sweetness, as to win for him 
the title of Ariel of the piano. Chopin’s playing has 
been eulogised in glowing terms by many whose good 
fortune it was to hear him. Liszt wrote : ‘* Sometimes 
one thought one heard the joyous tripping of some 
amorously-teasing Peri; sometimes there were modu- 
lations velvety and irridescent as the robe of a sala- 
mander; sometimes one heard accents of deep 
despondency, as if souls in torment did not find the 
loving prayers necessary for their final deliverance. 
At other times there breathed forth from his fingers 
a despair so mournful, so inconsolable, that one 


thought one saw Byron’s Jacopo Foscari come to life 
again and contemplated the extreme dejection of 
him, dying of love for his country, who preferred 
death to exile, being unable to endure the pain of 
leaving Venezia la bella! *’ 

Exclusively the aristocrat, the frequenter of the 
salon, Chopin loved society and to move in fashion- 
able circles. He hated, as Liszt tells us, every kind 
of uncouth roughness; it filled him with aversion and 
this applies as much to his relation to mankind in 
general as to music. His antipathy to the rugged- 
ness of Beethoven’s music—for whose works, in 
other respects, he had the highest admiration—is 
thus somewhat accounted for. Of other composers, 
Mozart in particular stirred sympathetic chords with- 
in him. Bach was his idol. We are told how, in 
preparation for a concert, his only practice would be 
a diligent study of Bach’s fugues. Schubert was a 
favourite, but not so Mendelssohn, of whom the 
Polish composer remarked that the first ‘* Song 
without Words ”’ was the finest of his compositions ! 
Of Schumann, however, Chopin had still a lower 
opinion. In fact, no one pleased Chopin whose music 
did not correspond with his own nature. As Liszt 
remarks, ‘* What resembled it pleased him; what 
differed from it hardly received justice from him.”’ 

In writing of Chopin’s character, one cannot do 
better than quote George Sand who wrote in her “‘His- 
toire de ma Vie’’ that Chopin was modest on principle 
and gentle by habit, but imperious by instinct and 
full of a legitimate pride that did not know itself. 
He was certainly not made to live long in this world, 
this extreme type of an artist. He was devoured by 
the dream of an ideal which no practical philosophy 
or compassionate tolerance combated. He would 
never compound with human nature. He accepted 
nothing of reality. This was his vice and his virtue, 
his grandeur and his misery. Liszt has much to say 
concerning Chopin’s ardent imagination which arose, 
at times, to a frenzy, and he comments upon his 
physical organization, ever feeble and sickly. ‘* The 
delicacy of his constitution (Liszt wrote), and of his 
heart, in imposing upon Chopin the feminine martyr- 
dom of for ever unavowed tortures, gave to his destiny 
some of the traits of feminine destinies.”’ 

Chopin became acquainted with Madame Dudevant 
(named George Sand by the editor of a Paris journal 
for literary purposes) in 1837. His love for her was 
not instantaneous. In fact, upon first acquaintance 
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Collection Wanda Landowska. 


CHOPIN’S PIANO USED BY HIM WHILE LIVING AT MAJORCA IN 1838. 





























Sketch by Winterhalter, 1847. 
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Chopin found Madame Sand a repellent woman. 
Chopin was characteristically weak and gentle, both 
mentally and physically. George Sand, on the other 
hand, had Amazonian strength of mind and body. 
Chopin’s antipathy gradually turned into adoration. 
His passion for this talented Frenchwoman, who 
possessed a peculiar beauty and charm, lasted until 
his death, although all relation between the two was 
finally severed in 1848. 

George Sand, as artist, was as remarkable a genius 
in literature as Chopin in music. Musset described 
her as **... very beautiful, the kind of woman I 
like—brown, pale, dull-complexioned with reflections 
as of bronze, and strikingly large-eved like an Indian. 
I have never been able to contemplate such a counten- 
ance without inward emotion.’’ And Couture, in his 
word portrait, describes George Sand as not only a 
beautiful woman, but a distinguished beauty. 

Chopin died from the dread scourge of consump- 
tion. Many loving friends were at his bedside during 
the last hours, Liszt included. The day before his 
death he gave a parting word to those gathered 
around him. George Sand, of whom Chopin men- 
tioned a promise on her part that he should die in no 
other arms but hers, was not among those present. 
It is reported that she did pay her former lover a last 
visit, but was not allowed admittance. There could 
have been no reconciliation between the two. 

There has only been one Chopin . . . As Liszt wrote, 
Chopin was not merely a clever virtuoso, an expert 
pianist, an artist of great renown; he was all this, 
and more... he was Chopin. 


Tue MazurKas. 


[Throughout the notes which follow, electrical recordinzs 
are noted in thitk type. Non-electrical records are not men- 
tioned except where they represent the only existing versions. 
Inadequate recordings are not given. ] 

In the Mazurkas Chopin is more truly Polish in 
spirit than in any of his other works. He does not, 
in this form, reveal himself as a writer of Polish 
music, neither are the characteristics which form the 
novel appearance of the Mazurkas altogether culled 
from national sources. Yet there *‘ hovers over the 
whole the spirit of Polish melody with its chivalrous, 
proud and dreamy accent. ..Coquetries, vanities, 
fancies, inclinations, elegies, vague emotions, 
passions, conquests, struggles on which the favour 
or safety of others depend—all, all meet in the 
Mazurka.”’ So wrote Liszt. It would, perhaps, be 
as much to the point, in summing up, to say that 
Chopin’s Mazurkas are without doubt inspired by his 
country’s folk music, but that this national colouring 
does not render them less original than his other 
works. They are, in fact, entirely original in char- 
acter . As Dr. Niecks somewhat aptly puts it, ‘* The 
national poet at no time absorbed the personal, the 
personal poet at no time drowned the national.’’ 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel (‘‘ The Pianoforte and Its 
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Music *’: Scribner) voices the opinion that the char- 
acteristic melancholy and languidness which pre- 
dominate in all Chopin’s compositions are personal 
traits rather than national ones and, as expressed in 
the Mazurkas, do not do credit to the folk music of 
Poland. The voice of the Polish people, he says, is 
more heroic than Chopin’s works would have us 
believe. He sums up with the assertion that in 
Chopin’s Mazurkas we are compelled to hear a Pari- 
sian idealization of the characteristic Polish dance, 
modulated to the key of the French salon. One may 
agree that Chopin’s Parisian associations are, to some 
extent, reflected in his works, but it should not be 
overlooked that the very basis of expression in the 
Mazurkas lies in the Polish watchword Zal. Liszt 
has a great deal to say about this significant little 
word of the Poles, for which he can find no ade- 
quate translation. It means, he says, ** . . . sadness, 
pain, sorrow, grief, trouble, repentance . ..”’. And 
it is this strange and all-embracing expression which, 
in most of his music, Chopin shows to be his 
philosophy. 
THE MAZURKAS : 
Op. 24, No. 4, B flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.861, 
12in. 
Op. 33, No. 4, B minor, De Pachmann, Col. L.1102, 12in. 
Op. 50, No. 2, A flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V DB.861, 
12in. 
Op. 59, No. 2, A flat major, Paderewski, H.M.V. DA.633, 
10in. 
No. 3, F sharp minor, De Pachmann, H.M.V. E.80, 10in. 
No. 3, F sharp minor, Paderewski, H.M.V. DA.633, 10in | 


THE NOcTURNES. 


The Nocturnes, which Dr. Niecks characterizes as 
* dulcet, effeminate compositions *’ and Krehbiel as 
** dreamy, contemplative, even elegiac,’’ though by 
no means representative of the composer at his best, 
certainly include some of his most popular works. 
Rellstab is responsible for the assertion that in 
Chopin’s Nocturnes there is much that is reminiscent 
of Field—the pianist and composer for whom Chopin 
had much admiration. This may be true to some 
extent of Chopin’s earlier works, but certainly not 
of the later ones. For the introduction of the title 
Nocturne we are, by the way, indebted to Field who 
invented the word to describe his own charming and 
graceful Poésies intimes, the forerunners of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes. Huneker names the Nocturnes an ex- 
pression of Night and Its Melancholy Mysteries. 
Chopin loved the night, he says: ‘* His Nocturnes 
are true night pieces, some with agitated, remorseful 
countenance, others seen in profile only, while many 
are whisperings at dusk.”’ 
THE NOCTURNES : 

Op. 9, No. 2, E flat major, Hambourg, H.M.V. €.1416, 12 in. 

15: 
=" 1, F major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. D.263, 12in. 


No. 2, F sharp major, Paderewski, H.M.V. DB.1167, 12in. 
No. 2, F sharp major, De Greef, H.M.V. D.1379, 12in. 
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Op. 27, No. 2, D flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.860, 
12in. H 

Op. 32: 
No. 1, B major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB. 859, 12 in. 
No. 2, A flat major, Cernikoff, Bruns. 20061, 12in. 

Op. 37; 
No. 2, G major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. D.263, 12in. 
No. 2, G major, Hambourg, H.M.V. €.1807, 12in. 

Op. 62, No. 2, E major, Hambourg, H.M.V. €.1454, 12in. 

[See also the Godowsky album of six Nocturnes reviewed this 

month.] 


THE WALTZEs. 


Chopin’s Waltzes are aristocratic little affairs, redo- 
lent of the salon and its atmosphere of grace and 
distinction. Dr. Niecks calls them dance-poems— 
whose content is the poetry of waltz rhythm and 
movement, and the feelings these indicate and call 
forth. Chopin, he says, in the Waltzes mixes with the 
world, looks without him rather than within—and 
as a man of the world conceals his sorrows and dis- 
contents under smiles and graceful manners. Ehlert 
names the Waltzes ‘‘ dances of the soul, not of the 
body,’’ and Schumann, in the guise of Florestan, writ- 


‘ing of one of these charming little works, said he 


could not play it unless one half of the female 
dancers were countesses ! 


THE WALTZES : 
Op. 18: 
Grand Waltz Brilliant, E flat major, De Greef, H.M.V. 
D.1222, 12in. 
Grand Waltz Brilliant, E flat major, Backhaus, H.M.V. 
DB.1181, 12in. 
Op. 34: 
No. 2, A minor, Cernikoff, Bruns. 20061, 12in. 
No. 3, F major, Murdoch, Col. D.1567, 10in. 
No. 3, F major, Staub, Parlo. R.8518, 10in. 
Op. 42: 
A flat major, Paderweski, H.M.V. DB.380, 12in. 
A flat major, Hambourg, H.M.V. C.1499, 12in. 
A flat major, De Greef, H.M.V. D.1879, 12in. 
Op. 64: 
No. 1, D flat major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.929, 12in. 
No. 1, D flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DA.761, 12in. 
No. 1, D flat major, Bertram, Parlo. E.10572, 12in. 
No. 1, D flat major, Hambourg, H.M.V. 0.1451, 12in. 
No. 2, C sharp minor, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.860, 12in. 
No. 3, A flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.9381, 12in. 
= 69, No. 2, B minor, Rachmaninoff, H.M.V. DA.593, 10in. 
ip. 70: 
No. 1, G flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DA.761, 10in. 
No. 1, G flat major, Staub, Parlo. R. 3518, 10in. 
No. 1, G flat major, Hambourg, H.M.V. €.1451, 12in. 


Tue STupIEs. 


Chopin is less poetical in the Studies than in any 
of his other works. It is here that the composer 
exhibits the peculiarities of the technique he had 
made his own—a technique which, in Chopin’s time, 
was certainly of a novel character and made unusual 
demands upon the executant’s prowess. Rellstab was 
very indignant at the unusual methods exhibited in 
Chopin’s Studies. ‘‘ Those,’? he wrote, ‘‘ who have 
distorted fingers may put them right by practising 
these Studies; but those who have not should not 
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play them, or at least not without first having a 
surgeon at hand.’? Huneker entitles the Studies, 
‘* Titanic experiments.’’ They are “ astounding, 
canorous, enchanting, alembicated and dramatic... 
exemplary essays in emotion and manner. In them is 
mirrored all of Chopin, the planetary. as well as the 
secular Chopin.”’ 


THE STUDIES : 
Op. 10: 
No. 1, C major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.928, 12in. 
No. 1, C major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1182, 12in. 
No. 2, A minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1182, 12in. 
No. 3, E major, Paderewski, H.M.V. DB.1037, 12in. 
No. 3, E major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1182, 12in. 
No. 4, C sharp minor, England, Col. 4156, 10in. 
No. 4, C sharp minor, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1248, 12in. 
No. 4, C sharp minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1133, 12in. 
No. 5, G flat major, Godowsky, Bruns. 15128, 10in. 
No. 5, G flat major, Scharrer, H.M.V. D.1808, 12in. 
No. 5, G flat major, Friedman, Col. D.1615, 10in. 
No. 5, G flat major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1188, 12in. 
No. 6, E flat minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1138, 12in. 
No. 7, C major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.929, 12in. 
No. 7, C major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1182, 12in. 
No. 8, F major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1182, 12in. 
No. 9, F minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1134, 12in. 
No. 10, A flat, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1248, 12in. 
No. 10, A flat, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1134, 12in. 
No. 11, E flat, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1134, 12in. 
No. 11, E flat, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1248, 12in. 
No. 12, C minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.928, 12in. 
No. 12, C minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1134,12 in. 


Op. 25: : 
No. 1, A flat major, Friedman, Col. L.1804, 12in. © 
No. 1, A flat major, Cortot, H.M.V. DA.691, 10in. 
No. 3, F major, England, Col. 4156, 10in. 
No. 3, F major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.860, 12in. 
No. 3, F major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.928, 12in. 
No. 3, F major, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1248, 12in. 
No. 5, E minor, De Pachmann, H.M.V. D.262, 12in. 
No. 7, C sharp minor, Harriet Cohen, Col. D.1632, 10in. 
No. 9, G flat major, Godowsky, Bruns. 15123, 10in. 
No. 9, G flat major, Friedman, Col. D.1615, 10in. 
No. 11, A minor, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.928, 12in. 
No. 12, C minor, Grainger, Col. L.1805, 12in. 


THE BALLADES. 


Dr. F. Niecks thought that none of Chopin’s com- 
positions surpassed, in masterliness of form and 
beauty and poetry of content, his Ballades. Chopin 
attained the acme of his power as an artist. Here he 
is not imitator, but creator. Here we have not loosely 
jointed but compact structures glowing with genius 
and presenting definite unity of form and expression. 
Others have named the Ballades “‘ poetical stories,” 
and it is recorded that Chopin told Schumann that 
he had been incited to their composition by some 
poems of Mickiewicz. Each of the Ballades differs 
entirely from the others and, as Ehlert points out, 
they have but one thing in common—their romantic 
working out, and the nobility of their motives. Chopin 
relates in them; he does not communicate something 
really experienced ; it is though he told what never 
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took place, but what has sprung.up in his inmost 
soul, the anticipation of something longed for. 
THE BALLADE: : 
Op. 23: 
G minor, Hambourg, H.M. v. C.1290, 12in. 
fe a Cortot (Part only), H.M.V. DB. 853, 12in. 
é: 
ar flat major, Bertram, Parlo. E.10572, 12in. 
A flat major, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1870, 12in. 
A flat major, De Pachmann, H.M.V. D.262, 12in. 
A flat major, Murdoch, Col. L.1952, 12in. 

Schumann thought the A Flat major Ballade one 
of the most original of Chopin’s creations, that it 
reflected the intellectual Pole and the courtier of the 
French capital. It is, indeed, aristocratic, but charm- 
ing, graceful and gay withal. Huneker is sure that 
Chopin had a definite programme in the G minor, but 
what it was, or which of Mickiewicz’ poems it por- 
trays, there remains no clue. That ’cello-like largo, 
he says, stays us for a moment in the courtyard of 
Chopin’s House Beautiful. Then, told in his most 
dreamy tones, the Beyond begins. As in some fabu- 
lous tales of the Genii this Ballade discloses surpris- 
ing and delicious things. There is the tall lily in the 
fountain that nods to the sun. It drips cadenced 
monotone and its song is repeated on the lips of the 
slender-hipped girl with the eyes of midnight! 
Chopin told Schumann that, of the Ballades, he liked 
the G minor best. 


THE ImprRomMprTus. 

Chopin’s Impromptus may, as one writer has it, 
have been the fruit of midnight oil, of much pains- 
taking labour, but they do not show it. They bear 
the garb of spontaneity, of freedom, of originality ; 
they are charming in their waywardness, but possess, 
too, a well-defined form. 


THE IMPROMPTUS : 

Op 29: 
A flat major, Scharrer, H.M.V. D.1087, 12in. 
A flat major, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1217, 12in. 

Op. 36: 
F sharp minor, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.859, 12in. 
F sharp minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.858, 12in. 

* Pog C-sharp minor, (Fantasie), Scharrer, H.M.V. D.1087, 


THe ScHERZos. 


With the Scherzos, of which Chopin composed four, 
is created a new type. Dr. Niecks is at pains to show 
that the title ‘‘ Scherzos ’’ is a misnomer, and that 
** Capriccios *’ if not indicative, since Mendelssohn, 
of a gay, light-hearted manner, would more suitably 
express the nature of Chopin’s compositions. Huneker 
thinks that the four Scherzos are psychical records, 
confessions committed to paper of outpourings that 
never could have passed the lips, and that from them 
we may reconstruct the real Chopin, the inner 
Chopin, whose conventional exterior so ill prepared 
the world for the tragic issues of his music. 


THE ScHERZOs: j 
Op. 31: B flat minor, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1065, 12in: 
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THE POLONAISES. 


The energetic rhythm of Chopin’s Polonaises gal- 
vanises into life all the torpor of our indifference. 
Thus Liszt: ‘‘ In them are embedded the noblest 
traditional feelings of the Poland of a bygone age, 
through them breathe stern resolve and the reflective 
gravity of the Poles of other days. They bring 
before the imagination with vivid intensity the ancient 
Poles, as they were described in their chronicles, en- 
dowed with a powerful organization, a refined intelli- 
gence, unconquerable courage, a piety profound and 
in every way touching, with all which qualities were 
combined an innate courtesy and gallantry which 
never forsook them.’’ In Chopin’s works in this form, 
one can almost hear the firm and resolute tread of 
men who were, with the noble pride of unblenching 
courage, standing up to face all the bitter injustice 
which could be put upon them by a most cruel and 
relentless destiny. 

THE POLONAISES : 

Op. 26, No. 1, C sharp minor, De Pachmann, H.M.V. DB.981, 

12in. 

The composer here is chiefly concerned with the 
form as a national dance, yet in a subtle, expressive 
manner. Some read a complete little love romance 
in the work with question and answer. 

Op. 40, No. 1, A major, Hambourg, H.M.V. €.1292, 12in. 

It is related that Chopin, while at the piano one 
night composing this Polonaise, imagined that the 
doors opened and a great company of Polish knights 
and noble ladies in native costume came in and filed 
past him. He was so upset by the vision of his over- 
wrought nervous system that he rushed out through 
the opposite door and would not return to his room 
for the rest of the night. The Polonaise was written 
at Majorca, whither Chopin, ailing and unhappy, had 
gone in 1888-9 for the benefit of his health. 

Op. 53, A flat, Friedman, Col. L.1990, 12in. 

This Polonaise has a thunderous message which 
Friedman—one of the “‘ giants ’’ of the keyboard— 
certainly does justice to. Several writers are agreed 
that the work is an objective picture of battle, with 
its thunder and fierce challengings, its sword thrusts, 
and smoke and clash of mortal conflict ; that one may 
hear not merely the trampling of horses, the clatter 
of arms and spurs, but a high spirited chivalry 
approaching and passing! 

Op 71: ; 

No. 2, B. flat major, Moiseivitch, H.M.V. D.1280, 12in. 
No. 2, B flat major, Hambourg, H.M.V. €.1461, 12in. 


THE SonatTAs. 
Op. 35, B flat minor, De Greef, H.M.V. D. 1220-1-2, 3records, 
12 in, 

Chopin wrote to Fontana in 1889 from Nohant, 
‘© Tam composing here a Sonata in B flat minor in 
which will be the funeral march which- you have 
already heard. There is an allegro, then a Scherzo in 
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E minor, the March and a short Finale. . . The left 
hand unisons with the right hand are - ‘gossiping 
after the March.”’ 

The famous Funeral March has been the subject of 
much conjecture and ‘suggestion. To Karasowski it 
speaks of the pain and mourning of a whole nation. 
Huneker thinks Chopin is seldom so realistic. Niecks 
saw in it ‘* a rapturous gaze into the beatific regions 
of a beyond.” Liszt, too, was very enthusiastic and 
thought that no accents could be found which so ade- 
quately expressed the emotions so inseparable from 
the funeral train. 

Op. 58, B minor, Grainger, Columbia, L.1695-6-7, 3 records, 

12 in. 

As with the other Sonatas, there is little of unity, 
and in explanation of its lack, Karasowski points out 
that Chopin had a distaste for working within confined 
forms. He preferred those spheres which enabled 
his imagination a freer play. The melody in D of the 
first movement has been described as an aubade, 

* a nocturne of the morn.”’ The Scherzo is light and 
vivacious and the Finale, a great favourite, very 
brilliant in style. 


THe PRELUDES. 


Camille Pleyel, the piano maker and publisher, paid 
a sum of 2,000 francs for the Preludes. Chopin told 
Gutmann that he sold the Preludes to Pleyel, his 
friend, because the latter liked him. The Preludes 
were completed at Valdemosa where, in an old mon- 
astery, Chopin had gone with Madame Sand. He 
mentions them on several occasions in letters from 
his retreat. On November 15th, 1838, he writes: * I 
am at Palma, among palms, cedars, cactuses, 


aloes, olive, orange, lemon, fig and pomegranate trees. 


The sky is like turquoise, the sea is like lazuli, and 
the mountains are like emeralds. The air? The air is 
just as in heaven. The Preludes you shall have 
soon.”” 

Dr. Niecks thought that no one name could quite 
describe the content of those works. Preludes cer- 
tainly did not do so. They reminded him of nothing so 
much as of a heterogeneous collection of pieces from 
an artist’s portfolio, some finished, others incomplete. 
The finished works were either too small or too slight 
to be sent into the world separately, and the right 
mood for developing, completing and giving the last 
touch to the rest was gone, and could not be re- 
captured. Wagner, i in referring to the Preludes, said, 
in comparing the perfect balance between Mozart’s 
music and Mozart’s orchestra, or between Palestrina’s 
choir and Palestrina’s counterpoint, that a similar 
correspondence existed between Chopin’s piano and 
the Preludes. In every bar Schumann found oo s 
own hand. ‘“‘ One recognizes him,’’ he wrote, “.. 
the boldest, the proudest poet soul of his time, in 
his impetuous respiration.”’ It was the Preludes which 
reconciled Moscheles to Chopin’s music. He found in 
them much originality. To Liszt the Preludes seemed 


modestly named, stamped with the high impress of 
his poetic genius. They were characterized by a 
youthful vigour not to be found in some of the later 
works. Kullak thought the Preludes revealed Chopin’s 
genius as did none other of his works, and Ehlert 
found in them the thundering power of the Scherzos, 
the half satirical, half coquettish elegance of the 
Mazurkas, the southern luxuriously fragrant breath of 
the Nocturnes. And so one might continue with the 
eulogies of those who have studied, with tender care, 
the works of Chopin. 


THE PRELUDES : 


. 28: 

1, C major, Backhaus, H.M.V.DB.928, 12in. 
No. 1, C major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.957, 12in. 
No. 2, A minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.957, 12in. 
No. 3, G major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.957, 12in. 
No. 4, E minor, Cortor, H.M.V. DB. 957, 12in. 
No. 5, D major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.957, 12in 
No. 6, B minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.957, 12in. 
No. 7, A major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB. 958, 12in. 


No. 8, F sharp minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 
No. 9, E major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 

No. 10, C sharp minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 
No. 11, B major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 

No. 12, G sharp minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 
No. 13, F sharp, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 

No. 14, E flat minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.958, 12in. 
No. 15, D flat, Friedman, Col. L.1804, 12in. 

No. 15, D flat, Pembauer, Parlo. E.10717, 12in. 

No. 15, D flat, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.959, 12in. 

No. 16, B flat minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.959, 12in. 
No. 17, A flat major, Grainger, Col. L.1805, 12in. 
No. 17, A flat major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.959, 12in. 
No. 18, F minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.959, 12in. 

No. 19, E flat major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.960, 12in. 
No. 20, C minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.960, 12in. 

No. 21, B flat major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.960, 12in. 
No. 22, G minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.960, 12in. 

No. 23, F major, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.960, 12in. 

No. 24, D minor, Cortot, H.M.V. DB.960, 12in. 


The Fifteenth Prelude Huneker thinks must be that 
connected with the anecdote from which arose the 
title ** Raindrop,”? and not the Sixth (in B minor) 
referred to by Madame Sand. 


BERCEUSE: 


Op. 57, D flat major, Backhaus, H.M.V. DB.1131, 12in. 
Op. 57, D flat major, Murdoch, Col. L.2159, 12in. 


Most authorities on Chopin agree that while the 
Berceuse is hardly a cradle song in the generally 
accepted sense, it is, nevertheless, in keeping with a 
lullaby, or rather that it occupies itself with the 
reverie of a young mother. The whole piece is a 
** delicious illusion.”’ 


BARCAROLLE: : 
Op. 60, F sharp major, Rubinstein, H.M.V., DB.1161, 12in. 
Popularly described as a Venetian boat song. 
But as Ashton Jonson remarks in his excellent hand- 
book of Chopin’s works, the composer is less occupied 
with a transcript of nature, as with human emotions. 


H. L. Wrson. 
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MUSIC AT THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL, 1928 


By H. V. F. 


ilone was this year again an event of considerable 
nterest : and not the least important features of it were 
some of those which did not bulk very largely in the public eye. 

For instance, this year, being the tercentenary of the opening 
of the new cathedral in 1628, there was arranged, in some rooms 
adjoining the organ loft, a valuable exhibition, illustrative of 
Salzburg church music from the middle ages down to to-day. 
Mozart himself was chosen organist here in 1779, and we were 
thus shown, as it were, the background to thegreatfigure of the 
master in this selection of the works of his musical predecessors 
and contemporaries. 

Here we might see a fugue written by Cardinal Matthew 
Lang, Archbishop of Salzburg from 1519 to 1530; here were 
examples of the works of those Italian musicians who came to 
Salzburg and its new cathedral in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and who bridge the gulf between the musical style of, say, 
Palestrina and that of Joseph Haydn or of Mozart himself. 
Here one might see a work of Antonio Caldara (1670-1736), 
which was found among Mozart’s private papers, and which 
indicates the sort of school in which he was brought up ; here 
we might examine some of the writings of Leopold Mozart, 
the great man’s father and most.important teacher ; also works 
by Michael Haydn, a brother of the great Joseph—for long a 
fellow-townsman of the Mozarts, and later one of those who 
influenced Schubert and instructed Carl Maria von Weber ; 
here also was the manuscript of that great Mass which Orazio 
Benevoli wrote in 1628 for the dedication of the new cathedral 
and which was again performed there twice this August. This 
mammoth work is written for four choruses—two of eight parts 
and two of six parts each—four sets of soloists, alarge orchestra, 
which even this year contained among other instruments no 
less than seven trombones and six trumpets, and of course 
organ. A single page of the score contains no less than 
fifty-three staves of music ! 

It will be seen, then, that the interests of the cathedral 
exhibition were varied; but all the exhibits illustrated the 
great musical history of Mozart’s birthplace. 

Another and even more elaborate exhibition this summer was 
that dealing with the history of The Magic Flute. Mozart’s 
manuscript had been lent by the State Library of Berlin. Books 
and MSS., both of literature and of music, concerning Mozart’s 
interest in Freemasonry ; books, pictures and letters relating 
to the life of Schikaneder, the author of the Zauberfléte; scores 
by Gluck and others showing their influence on Mozart’s 
opera; models of the scenery of innumerable productions 
from 1791 to 1928; an original painting of Mozart; original 
notebooks and letters; these and many more objects of 
study were ably brought before us at the Zauberfléte exhibition. 

Mozart, indeed, did not rule alone over the musical repertoire 
of the Festival, but his benignant sway was widely felt ; 
serenades, divertimenti, marches, symphonies, etc., by him 
were played, as they were played in his own lifetime, by 
candlelight at 10 o'clock at night in the courtyard of the old 
palace of the Archbishops ; Mozart masses and litanies, as well 
as other trifles, such as, for instance, an orchestral Church 
Sonata, were heard in the cathedral, and in other churches 
on most Sundays and Saints’ days: the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave a concert of his works: there was a chamber 
concert of his music, and on the stage we saw performances of 
Cosi fan tutte and of The Magic Flute by the Viennese and of 
Bastien and Bastienne by the Leningrad Opera. 

Yet assuredly no Mozart performance had a greater or more 
distinctive interest than the singing of his great C minor Mass 


Te Salzburg Festival from the musical point of view 


SOMERSET 


in the Benedictine Church of St. Peter, where it was first 
performed in 1784 under the direction of the composer himself. 
This work is usually considered to be one of his most remarkable 
compositions, since he attains in it to a strength and grandeur 
in vocal writing not surpassed and indeed scarcely reached 
elsewhere by him, even in the Requiem. In it we feel the 
influence of Bach and Handel, wi:ose works he had lately been 
studying in the house of his friend van Swieten. Yet Mozart’s 
style does not here lose its individuality, and over the whole 
we still feel the breath of thai peculiar and ineffable beauty 
with which his music is always associated. The choruses of 
this work are of an exceptional complexity and weight; and 
the present writer, who took part in them at most of the 
rehearsals, can vouch for their being as inspiring to sing in as 
they were impressive to hear. 

But the organizers of the Salzburg Festival did not forget 
that 1928 was the centenary of Schubert as well as the ter- 
centenary of their cathedral. Consequently there was not 
only a great symphony concert of Schubert’s works, but also 
two performances of his great EH flat Mass were given in the 
cathedral, under the direction of the Dom-Kapellmeister, as 
well as a performance in the Mozarteum, with the Viennese 
Philharmonic under Dr. Schalk. His Stabat Mater, also, was 
twice performed in the cathedral; and at one of the evening 
Serenades he divided the honours of the occasion with Mozart. 

But yet another great figure was present at the Salzburg 
feast. And the performance, under Dr. Schalk, of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio was really the cream of all the stage productions of the 
festival. Moreover, this giant appeared with a masterpiece 
in either hand ; for, to balance the G minor Symphony of their 
Mozart concert, the Viennese Philharmonic on another occasion 
played Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

More modern music, too, was not unrepresented at Salzburg ; 
for we heard Mahler’s beautiful Song of the Earth, and the 
Russian opera singers gave not only Dargomirschky’s Der 
sleinerne Geist and (though without scenery or costume) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s lovely Der unsterbliche Kaschtschey, but 
also introduced into the world a new opera-bufia Die Héhe von 
Salamanca by the director of the Mozarteum, Dr. Bernard 
Paumgartner. 

In reviewing, then, even thus superficially, the main items 
of the musical programme provided for us by the inhabitants of 
Mozart’s birthplace, we may surely say that the organisers of 
this festival proved themselves not unworthy of their great 
fellow-citizen. 
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EARLY DAYS 
By WALTER YEOMANS 


[This time last year the Editor wrote an account of the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE, in the 
course of which he said: ** The plan for starting a paper did not go beyond talking about it for some 
time, and if it had not been for the ceaseless encouragement of Yeomans I doubt if it ever would have 


materialised.’ An account of those early days from the pen of this same ‘** Yeomans 


> will therefore be 


of interest from another angle to those of our present readers who can look back, with a mildly proprietary 
pride, to the days when they became original subscribers. Others, who lack the memory of the pioneer 
days, will please forgive this rather intimate and personal chronicle. | 


Compton Mackenzie had written an article on 
gramophone matters that appeared in The Daily 
Telegraph. This article contained many curious 
comments that indicated the shallowness of Mac- 
kenzie’s knowledge of the gramophone and of music! 
The sequel was that he received and accepted an 
invitation from ‘*‘ His Master’s Voice’? to make a 
full exploration of their Hayes factory. Accom- 
panied by a friend, Hope-Johnstone, and myself, he 
spent a long day in going all over the ‘‘ Home of the 
Gramophone,”’ was shown every process of gramo- 
phone manufacture and talked with officials and 
workpeople. During the luncheon time he looked 
casually through a heap of gramophone trade journals 
and this happening was to have interesting conse- 
quences. The party returned from Hayes to London 
by train and proceeded to the Oxford Street offices 
of ** His Master’s Voice ’’ by taxi-cab from Pad- 
dington Station. When the train was in the vicinity 
of Hanwell (a fact) Mackenzie said to me, ‘‘ I should 
like to start a first-class gramophone magazine for 
music-lovers.’’” (He was considering launching a 
journal on gardening for average garden-owners—-an 
idea he is still playing with). I was truly surprised 
by this remark, for, although I was at that time 
hardened to sudden ** conversions ”’ to the gramo- 
phone, I was not used to such ultra-enthusiasm. 
However, the talk developed in the taxi-cab, and by 
7 o’clock that evening THE GRAMOPHONE was decided 
upon—title and all. 


Mackenzie appealed to me to give a hand in the 
inauguration, and it was arranged that I should be 
a sponsor in what little spare time I had. Mackenzie 
in those days lived on Herm, one of the Channel 
Islands—-and our companion on the Hayes trip, Hope- 
Johnstone, acted as librarian at Herm, and to him 
was allotted the job as ** tweeny maid ”’ or London 
Editor. Now the fun started. 


Mackenzie handed me a small sum of money and 
told me to go ahead with the first number, I found 
a firm of printers (they knew me) who were willing 
to print for us, and this firm was so generous ‘in its 
co-operation that without them we should have been 
really seriously handicapped. For a while the 


week-ends 


** office °*’ of THz GRAMOPHONE was on the premises 
of these printers, but a director of the firm found it 
out and we were ejected! I secured the part-time 
services of an acquaintance as the “* getter ’’ of ad- 
vertisements. Like myself, he could only give two or 
three hours a day to ‘** the baby.’’ Hope-Johnstone, 
when in London, was more or less free to devote his 
whole time to the myriads of detail. The four of us 
now in the swim wrote practically the whole of the 
first number, and in due course it appeared in tlie 
now well-known yellow cover with the “ arch ” 
design on the front. This design was drawn by a 
friend of Hope-Johnstone. Much to our astonishment 
some people actually bought copies of our first 
number, and all the advertisers paid for their 
advertisements ! 

Presently Mrs. Compton Mackenzie appeared on 
the scene and her flat off the Brompton Road became 
our headquarters. One day I met a gentleman in 
this flat introduced to me as Major Christopher Stone, 
whom I regarded as being a flourishing country squire. 
Later I learned that he was Mrs. Mackenzie’s brother, 
and, in consequence, brother-in-law of Mackenzie. 
He told me that he had been asked to take charge 
of THe GRAMOPHONE, and that as he wanted an 
opportunity of being in London about one day a 
week (he then lived in the heart of Sussex) he had 
accepted the task. I rejoiced. So did Stone—at first, 
but he soon found that the job of London Editor 
was so big that he was lucky if he saw his country 
home one half-day a month! 

The London offices of the journal (the ‘rst real 
offices) were opened up in a suite of rooms in New- 
man Street, off Oxford Street, and Stone along with 
Hope-Johnstone and Mrs, Mackenzie took complete 
control of THe GramopHone. A friend of mine, 
Cyril Storey, gave up all his spare time—evenings and 
including Sundays—to look after ‘the 
accounts... The rooms at Newman Street not being 
large enough to house stocks of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
my bedroom (I was then: living in a London club) 
and Storey’s bedroom at his home in Barnes were 
used as depositories. Storey did most of the postal 
dispatching, and I well remember how on many occa- 
sions he completely filled his local pillar-box with 
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copies of THE GraMoPHONE for collection by the post- 
man on the late night clearance. I always wanted 
to see (and hear) that postman, who, expecting a light 
load, found to his horror the pillar-box jammed full 
with weighty copies of THE GRAMOPHONE bearing a 
middle-London imprint. Storey deserved to ke 
prosecuted ! 
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In due course all the “ part-timers ’’ were suc- 
ceeded by a whole-time professional staff under the 
control of Christopher Stone and the present offices 
in Frith Street were secured. 

We were a happy team, and plenty of fun came our 
way—also plenty of hard work and worry. But it 
was all most enjoyable. 


ROUND THE TURN TABLE 


A Gramophone Causerie for Connoisseurs 
By C. S. DAVIS 


HoMEs FoR GRAMOPHILES. 


I am now able to give particulars of a Syndi- 
cate which has been formed, the operations of 
which should prove an inestimable boon to Gramo- 
phone lovers. This will be known as ‘“ The 
Gramophone Home Planning Association,’’ and 
the Association will undertake to build houses 
to suit the special requirements of individual gramo- 
philes. Everyone realises how disappointing it is to 
purchase a gramophone—probably after spending 
days of nerve-wracking comparisons between various 
makes—and then to discover when the instrument 
is delivered that, in order to obtain the maximum 
results, a grand piano or sideboard has to be moved 
or the whole order of a room rearranged. Obviously 
such a method is obsolete and tantamount to putting 
the cart before the horse. The new method will be 
as follows :—You will first of all purchase your gramo- 
phone; the Association will then submit you alterna- 
tive plans of houses specially designed to suit the 
acoustic properties of the make you have chosen. The 
prices of these houses, I am told, will be quite com- 
petitive, although for a matter of a few hundred 
pounds or so extra it will be possible to have erected a 
** Gramophone Room ” in which the instrument will 
be built into a wall of the room; by means of a 
patent process the gramophone will be completely 
camouflaged, and all that will be visible will be an 
oak or mahogany panel, which upon pressure of a 
button will let down and reveal the tone-chamber of 
the instrument. In view of the slightly larger types 
of gramophones which are at present being marketed, 
the prospects of this scheme are extremely alluring, 
and I prophesy a very successful future for the Com- 
pany once it commences building operations. Suitable 
sites have already been chosen in the neighbourhood 
of Putney and Colney Hatch, and I understand that 
advance orders for *‘ Gramophone Homes ”’ have 
been placed by a number of prominent gramophiles 
including the Mayor of Slickenham, Mr. B-lm—n 
and Mr. C-mpt-n M-ck -- zie. 


THE AUTOMNIPHONE. 


Apropos of the news conveyed in the preceding 
paragraph, readers will be interested to hear 
of *“* The Automniphone,’’ a very wonderful new 
instrument which will shortly be placed on the 
market. I was invited to attend a _ private 
demonstration of ‘‘ The Automniphone ”’ at the 
Company’s extensive works at Dunmow Flitch last 
Thursday. The instrument, which is the invention of 
Mr. H. Geewells, is described as the ‘* miracle 
machine,’’ and I can assure you that the designation 
is by no means an exaggeration. On arriving at the 
factory, Mr. Muckle, the works manager, took me 
into a spacious salon tastefully furnished in the 
futurist style, and pointing to what appeared to be 
a six-foot Early Victorian Wardrobe in walnut and 
a Tallboy of similar proportions, apologised that he 
only had a Junior Model available at the moment. 
I sat down in an armchair and Mr. Muckle asked me 
what I would like to hear. I mentioned a recent 
orchestral record, and no sooner had I spoken than the 
record commenced playing; not only that, but the 
illusion of listening to a full symphony orchestra 
actually in the room was complete. Looking round 
for the origin of the wonderful music I heard, I noticed 
that the Wardrobe and Tallboy had vanished and 
their places had been taken by a screen upon which 
was projected a film of a symphony orchestra playing 
the music I was listening to. Noting the amazement 
on my face, Mr. Muckle asked if I would like to know 
how the instrument worked, to which request I 
readily assented. ‘‘In the first place,’’ said Mr. 
Muckle, pointing to the Tallboy, which with the 
Wardrobe affair had mysteriously re-appeared, 
** this Cabinet contains a copy of every record which 
has been published. Each record fits into a magneti- 
cally controlled groove connected with the mechanism 
of the gramophone. When the title of a record is 
mentioned the words spoken are transmitted by a 
system of invisible microphones to a decoding device 
concealed in the instrument. This sets in motion a 
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master-ejector-lever which removes the record in 
question from the back of the cabinet and places it 
in playing position on the turntable. Once the record 
has been placed on the turntable a further contact 
device lowers the tonearm and soundbox into playing 
position and releases the electric motor, which in its 
turn is connected with a small dynamo fitted below 
the revolving stage upon which the two cabinets 
stand. The stage is thus automatically revolved and 
a screen lowered upon which a moving picture of the 
artist whose record is played is projected by means 
of the radial effect of the sound waves which are 
passed through high frequency light zones, and the 
screen, besides interpreting a visual image of the 
performance, also acts as a loud-speaker and is respon- 
sible for the reproduction of the record.’’ ‘* I sup- 
pose both sides of a record can be played on ‘ The 
Automniphone ’? *’ I asked. ‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ 
Mr. Muckle replied, ** I should have mentioned that as 
the needle finishes tracking, the tonearm is automati- 
cally lifted clear of the record, and the stage in re- 
volving back to its ‘ front ’ or normal position releases 
a reversal lever which lifts the record, turns it over 
and places it on the turntable in playing position. 
I should also have told you that as the tonearm is 
lifted a new needle is magnetically drawn from the 
needle magazine and placed between two electrically- 
welded spring clips which take the place on the 
soundbox of the ordinary stylus bar. On completion 
of the record the needle is ejected into a waste bath, 
where it is re-pointed by rotary grinders and returned 
via a moving cylindrical shoot to the needle magazine. 
One box of needles will therefore last almost indefin- 
itely, showing the user a considerable annual saving 
in needle expenditure.’’ ‘‘ There are just one or two 
other points about which you can enlighten me, Mr. 
Muckle,’”’ I said. ‘‘ What will be the selling price 
of ‘ The Automniphone ’; when do you expect to 
make deliveries, and what about the cost of installa- 
tion and service? ’’ ‘* Regarding deliveries,’ Mr. 
Muckle replied, ‘‘ we expect to have the first 4,000 or 
5,000 models ready for delivery to our agents within 
the next three or four weeks. The prices have not 
yet been definitely fixed, but the Junior Model will 
probably retail at 500 guineas, and the Standard 
Model, which will include a patent valveless Super- 
Chlorodyne Wireless Receiving Set, a spare projector- 
screen-amplifier and an automatic thought-recording 
device operated by tele-psychic controls, at about 
750 guineas. Installation will be arranged in con- 
junction with the Gramophone Home Planning 
Association, and arrangements are also being made 
to supply users with cabinets containing the new 
monthly records at a comparatively small cost.’’ 
“The Automniphone ”? should certainly create a 
sensation when it appears on the market. The manu- 
facturers have promised to instal a model in the 
London Office during the Christmas holidays; in the 
meantime I have asked the London Editor to have 
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the necessary structural alterations put in hand. I 
hope, therefore, to be in a position to give a more 
detailed criticism of the instrument in the January 
number. 


A New Cure ror INsSomMnIia. 


The therapeutic value of music has long been 
recognised by the medical profession. As the dis- 
covery of unsolicited testimony to such unconven- 
tional methods of treatment is less usual among the 
more lay-minded sections of the public, I will quote 
in full a letter received from Mrs. Gumless, of Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, the text of which is as follows :— 


** For years,’ Mrs. Gumless writes, ‘* I had suffered 
from all the horrors of insomnia. I had consulted 
specialist after specialist, and finally in desperation 
had resorted to patent medicines in an attempt to 
obtain some relief from the nightmare of sleeplessness, 
but none of the remedies I tried had the slightest 
effect. About a month ago my husband bought a 
‘ Soothola ’ Portable Gramophone, thinking it might 
help to cheer me up, as, naturally, I was in very 
low spirits and extremely depressed. One night when 
my husband was attending a lodge meeting (he is 
Secretary of the Ashton Lodge of The Antiquated 
Order of Dreg Drainers) I retired at about 11 p.m. 
taking the ‘ Soothola ’ up to the bedroom with me. 
I placed the gramophone upon a small table, un- 
dressed, got into bed and settled down to listen to 
some new records. I suppose I must have played 
about half-a-dozen records—nothing rowdy, of course 
—I always use Semitone needles—one or two violin 
solos, a new record by Green Pickles and His Shaking 
Jellies and one by the Picallili Devils (I simply adore 
their Soprano Sax.—his playing is so romantic); 
anyway, I knew nothing until the following morning 
when the maid came up to wake me and informed me 
that my little boy had tied the cat’s tail to the 
kitchen clothes line. That night I tried the same 
experiment and again experienced a complete night’s 
rest. Since then I can truthfully say that I have 
never lost a single night’s sleep, and although at first 
my husband complained that the gramo- 
phone kept him awake, as I tell him, you cannot have 
your cake and eat it, and even if it did keep him 
awake he would eventually derive a great deal of 
benefit from hearing good music played quietly under 
ideal conditions. I think, however, he is beginning 
to come round to my way of thinking now, as only the 
other day he remarked to a friend that the main 
advantage of a portable gramophone was that you 
could shut it up. I do hope that any of your readers 
who are suffering from insomnia will try the remedy 
I have suggested. I feel certain they will obtain 
immediate relief; and if any fellow sufferer cares to 
write me I shall be delighted to submit a list of the 
records which have proved so successful in my case.’’ 
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SHORTER PLayinGc REcorps. 


As I hinted exclusively in this journal a few months 
ago, there will shortly be placed upon the market 
yet another sensational Gramophone Product, viz., 
** Shorter Playing Records.’’ I am informed that 
by means of the patent process under which these 
records will be made, it will be possible-to manufac- 
ture a 16-inch record that will play for exactly the 
same length of time as an ordinary 6-inch record, and 
that it will be possible to retail the new record at 
between two and three times the price of the average 
10-inch record, that is to say, somewhere round about 
7s. 6d. The idea of the Shorter Playing Record is 
this: only about one inch of space upon the dise will 
be occupied by the actual recording; on the centre 
space of 14 to 15 inches diameter will be imprinted 
in art colours (guaranteed fadeless) reproductions of 
the old masters, and when not in playing use the 
record can be hung on the wall and will make a 
very handsome plaque. Apart, however, from any 
question of beauty or utility, it is thought that 
Shorter Playing Records will establish an important 
principle of considerable cultural value, since the 
object of the manufacturers will be to present the 
public with a series of specially condensed versions 
of classical music, incorporating al! the principal 
tunes from symphonies, sonatas, etc., but omitting 
much of the superfluous repetitions and variations. 
When one considers the rate of living to-day, and the 
call made upon one’s time by tennis, golf, dancing, 
the movies and a hundred and one other more serious 
diversions, there can be no doubt that such a depar- 
ture from tradition in the recording of classical music 
is certain of a very ready welcome among a big section 
of the music loving public. 

Personally I can see enormous possibilities in the 
scheme which is likely to do more than anything else 
to popularise the classics. In fact, it is quite pro- 
bable that in a year or so’s time one will hear the 
butcher’s boy whistling the slow movement from 
Beethoven’s 5th Symphony (in its condensed form) in- 
stead of ** My Sweetie went away,’’ and—who knows ? 
—the next generation may even charleston to Bach’s 
Fugues, condensed and suitably transcribed for the 
saxophone ! 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


There are some rather interesting publications 
announced by the leading Companies for the Autumn. 

Classical Records Limited announce a new 
** Handy *’ edition of the complete works of 
Beethoven in seventeen new Cabinets each containing 
160 records. There will be a limited edition of 5,000 
.sets at 400 guineas a set cash, or at 120 monthly 
payments of 4 guineas. A beautifully framed photo- 
graph of the composer will be given free with each 
set sold. 

Greater Volume Recordings have made arrange- 
ments to record all the sounds emanating from the 


new Piccadilly Tube Station for four minutes on 
December the 8rd. The other side of the record will 
be occupied by a parliamentary speech by a well- 
known politician. The titles will not be announced 
on the labels and a prize will be awarded to the first 
purchaser to identify accurately the side containing 
the political speech and the name of the politician. 

Old Favourites announce for December Ist a new 
electric recording of ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ by the Widnes 
Massed Band of “ Dirt *’ Trumpeters with vocal 
refrain by the Glass Blowers Choral Union. Very 
appropriately, this will be coupled with a re-recording 
of ** If you want to know the time ask a Policeman ”’ 
played by the Champion Whistlers of the Cheltenham 
Constabulary. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** Fed-Up,”’ Balham. 


I know of no better remedy for improving the wear- 
resisting qualities of records than a solution of grated 
suet in nitric acid. This should be applied with a 
stiff brush at a temperature of 98 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the records should then be placed on edge in a 
cool place. After this treatment all normal records 
should play perfectly at least half-a-dozen times; 
some of the more brilliant recordings, such as the 
Scriabine ** Poem of Ecstasy ”’ by the Chicago Meat 
Packers Symphony Orchestra, etcetera, slightly less. 


** Inquisitive,’’ Fazacktrley. 

See my next month’s notes on ‘“ Micro-Thermic 
Calibrations and their Effect upon Pizzicati Passages 
in Slow Movements.’”’ Everything depends upon the 
calorific state of the player’s finger-tips; clammy 
hands would undoubtedly interfere considerably with 
the even responses of a meringue-plastic diaphragm 
and would cause regional ** jamming.”’ 


** Newly-Wed,’’ Bolton. 

Thanks for the specification of your new Gramo- 
phone, the tone vibrations of which, you say, are 
actuated by steam pressure supplied by the bathroom 
heating system. You say that everyone is delighted 
with the instrument except your mother-in-law, who 
thinks there is too much “ chatter.’’ Of course, this 
may be due to friction. Try a little oil and, if this 
does not improve matters, have the geyser removed. 


C. S. Davis. 


A Warning 

Our valued contributor, Mr. C. S. Davis, not sel- 
dom lapses from the ridiculous to the sublime, and 
has even on occasions written seriously upon the 
dealer’s outlook, as our regular readers well know. 
Is it necessary to assure them that in the foregoing 
article he is in his normal mood of witty satire ? 
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IN THE RECORDING STUDIO 


By STANLEY CHAPPLE 


URVEYING the results of Gramophone Records 
G mae during the last two years, both the public 

and the experts agree that many successful de- 
velopments have been made. The greatest, perhaps, 
is the tremendous progress which has been made in 
the recording of orchestral works. 

We are told that the extreme frequencies have 
at last been recorded ; that it is possible to reproduce 
the effect as heard in a concert hall, and many other 
technical difficulties have been overcome; but surely 
the most important acquisition is the feeling of ease 
and realism which is now apparent at our orchestral 
sessions and which, before the advent of the micro- 
phone, was entirely lacking in the recording studio. 
Before comparing the changes a definition of mechan- 
ical and electrical recording should be given. 

Mechanical recording means that the sound waves 
are gathered by various horns and focussed on to the 
diaphragm which transfers them on to the soft wax 
by means of a specially shaped sapphire. 

These recording horns were of many sizes and in- 
numerable designs, some were long with a narrow 
aperture and others were short with a wide aperture. 

The number of horns used varied according to the 
type of recording to be done. 

For a singer with piano accompaniment one horn 
of a particular design would be used. For an orches- 
tral session two or perhaps three would be necessary. 

These horns were constructed on a logarithmic 
basis and at a session much time was wasted trying 
the effect of different combinations of horns. 

Now, with electrical recording, we use a microphone 
instead of these horns as the pick up for the sound 
waves; moreover we have a choice of these instru- 
ments which vary slightly in their quality, some being 
far more sensitive than others. Apart from technical 
matters the greatest change is that formerly the 
recording studio looked very complicated with its 
strange chairs, curious instruments, and numerous 
horns sticking out of the wall; the machine room also 
was of a very simple character. 

Now the recording studio looks perfectly normal 
and the machine room is very complicated with its 
amplifiers, batteries, generators and other fearsome 
looking instruments used in electrical research work. 

This is the reason why the recording artist now 
feels happier and the recording expert less happy than 
they did before. 

If we try to visualise an orchestra recording in the 
old mechanical days, we should see 80 or 40 men all 
huddled together as closely as possible in front of one 
or two recording horns and the combination of the 


E 


instruments would appear most curious. Let us com- 


pare an orchestra of those times with one recording 
now :— 


Past. Present. 
4 Ist violins 10 Ist violins 
2 (Stroh) 2nd violins 8 2nd violins 
1 or 2 (Stroh) violas } © <ieien 
1 clarinet 
1 ’cello 5 *cellos 
1 bassoon = Leer 
1 contra bassoon oo, 
1 tuba } _—— 
2 flutes 2 flutes 
2 oboes 2 oboes 
2 clarinets 2 clarinets 
2 bassoons 2 bassoons 
4 horns 4 horns 


2 trumpets 


2 trumpets 
3 trombones 


3 trombones 


Tympani Tympani 
2 or 3 percussion 1 percussion 
Harp or piano Harp 


In addition 1 or 2 euphoniums, a bass clarinet and a bassoon 
to fill up the “‘ middle ”’ of a score. 


This of course necessitated re-orchestrating many 
of the passages in the full score and this did not tend 
to improve the music. Also more responsibility 
rested with the individual players since little solo 
passages would have to be brought out by the players 
themselves standing up and leaning forward. 

Even to a lay mind this must convey the false 
atmosphere in which were recorded some of the 
masterpieces that are to be found in the literature 
of orchestral music. 

Imagine these players sitting in front of the two 
recording horns—the violinists all packed tightly to- 
gether—the 2nd violinists playing ‘‘ monstrosities ”’ 
called Stroh violins which appear to be related to the 
one-stringed fiddle beloved of the street musicians, 
except that instead of one string the Stroh violin has 
four and the same metal horn but no belly or 
resonating chamber. The ’cello is mounted on a plat- 
form which is capable of being moved backwards and 
forwards. 

-Immediately behind the strings would be the 
clarinets and flutes with the oboe players almost 
pushing their instruments into the necks of the 
violinists. The bassoon players are placed beneath 
the horn, facing the violinists, who receive the full 
volume of the bassoons. At the back of the Studio 
are the French horns facing away from the recording 
horn, so that the bells of their instruments face 
towards it. The other brass instruments are ranged 
behind the orchestra with the various extras hovering 
on the outskirts a completely unhappy and a very 
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warm body of men. A rough plan would be as 


follows :— 
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A &_B recording horns 
0 conductor 
1 bassoons 
2 Ist violins 
3 2nd violins 
4 violas 
5 ’cellos (on a platform) 
6 oboes (standing) 
7 flutes 
8 clarinets (on high chairs) 
9 horns 
10 trumpets 
11 trombones 
12 tuba 
13 contra bassoon 
14 tympani 
15 percussion 
16 bass clarinet 


on very high chairs 3 ft., 4 ft. 
and 5 ft. from floor. 


Various mirrors are placed around the Studio, be- 
cause the horns and bassoons have their backs to the 
Conductor, and he sees them only as a reflection. 

How can an orchestra composed and seated like 
this be expected to give a first class performance, 
and yet we know that considering the disadvantages 
some of the results were magnificent! But the 
average orchestral player is the most adaptable person 
in the world, and somehow or other succeeds in what 
he sets out to do. 

Dynamic contrasts were almost impossible to ob- 
tain and if anything louder than a “ forte ’’ was 
attempted, out would rush recorders tearing their 
hair out and commanding you to play less forte and 
less piano, regardless of what the composer required. 

Another most important and serious drawback was 
that all instrumental balancing of the orchestra had 
to be done from the wax tests, which meant an 
enormous amount of reiteration and a consequent 
sense of tiring on the part of the musicians. 

Now while the music is being recorded, whether as 
a test or a master, what is going on to the wax can be 
heard through a loud-speaker. This means that in 
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the machine room there must be someone listening 
who is musician enough to be able to tell whether 
the balance is right or wrong according to the full 
score he is following. 

Now, as to contrast, visit any concert hall where 
recordings are known to take place. There on the 
platform will be seated a complete symphony 
orchestra. 

The Conductor will be on his rostrum, perhaps 
in his shirt sleeves, otherwise with the exception of 
a little microphone suspended a short distance in 
front, the setting is exactly the same as it is at a 
public presentation of the works to be recorded. So 
real is the illusion that once when conducting a 
session in this manner, two or three people had 
entered the balcony in ignorance of which was taking 
place, and were so enthused by the music that they 
began applauding at the end. 

Luckily the cutter had been raised but on the centre 
groove of the record is the sound of the applause. 
This particular record has been issued. 

Now let us consider the orchestral players as indi- 
vidual artists. They must be extraordinarily versatile 
because an orchestra, which in the morning is playing 
Stravinsky or Beethoven, in the afternoon will be 
taking part in musical comedy selections. Their fees 
vary and as a matter of interest I append these, with 
the variations for the two types of sessions. 


Principal Sub-Principal. Rank and File. 

Sa. & £ -a. -d. £s. d. 
Session A 2: 2.0 117 6 1 9 0 
Session B liz 8 Lp 1 9 0 


Session A is for symphonies and music of that calibre. 
Session B is for all other orchestral work. 


It seems a strange anomaly that the rank and file 
should receive the same fee for both sessions, for 
obviously there is the same difference in the work 
for them as for the Principals and Sub-Principals, 
and one may ask why are there such people as Sub- 
Principals ? 

There is too much differentiation between players 
who generally are on a level with one another. 

A more equitable and just method would be to pay 
a player by time; by that I mean that whether the 
session was A or B he would receive the same fee as 
if there were a permanent orchestra attached to the 
Recording Co., which would be the ideal arrange- 
ment and players would be treated as salaried people. 
Therefore, I suggest the following fees for all gramo- 
phone sessions. 

Principal. All others. 
£2 2s. £1 10s. 

The point might be raised that better musicians 
are necessary for the A session, that their technique 
and experience has to be of a far more advanced 
nature. The contention is answered by the fact that 
in addition to the A session they attend all B sessions, 
and therefore we should not use such first class players 
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for the B session but should engage musicians of a 
lower standard and pay them a lower fee. 


As it stands the present system tends to cause dis- 
putes as to whether some particular music is A or B, 
and also the better players are apt to send deputies 
to the B sessions and come themselves to the A 
sessions, which is obviously unfair to the Conductor, 
the Company, and the deputies, 


Working under my proposal would mean in effect, 
that a fee would be paid for three hours’ work. If 
it is a classical session, then their enjoyment should 
compensate for more arduous playing, and here a 
very interesting point arises ; which is the more tiring. 
playing dull and cheap music for three hours with 
a minimum of technique and artistic interpretation, 
or three hours of technically difficult but inspired 
music ? Surely all musicians will agree that the former 
is the more fatiguing both mentally and physically. 
Personally I have found orchestral musicians to be 
on the whole the most helpful of all colleagues. Con- 
sider it from their point of view. They have played 
under some of the very finest conductors in the world, 
and then a young and inexperienced conductor is 
appointed. If he is unwise enough to attempt to ride 
roughshod over their heads they can be most dis- 
agreeable, but if he is prepared to take advantage cf 
their wide knowledge he will gain an enormous 
experience, and his friendly relationship with the 
players will result in that co-operation which is so 
necessary to re-create the music given to us by the 
great masters. In fact, the most valuable appoint- 


ment that a young conductor can hold is the musical ° 


directorship of a Gramophone Company which is pro- 
ducing all and sundry types of records. His ability 
must range from jazz up to the classical symphonies 
and modern tone poems—embracing all instrumental 
concertos and operatic accompaniments. Moreover, 
he must be able to score a fox-trot, ballad, or to 
rescore a classical work for recording purposes, a 
duty which is now mercifully relegated to the past. 
He must accompany on the piano singers or instru- 
mental soloists and sometimes he must take part in 
chamber music, and be prepared for the most out- 
rageous demands in the way of transposing for some 
of our vocalists. Last but not least, he must be an 
expert at *‘ cutting ’’ and timing. 


By ‘* cutting ’’ I mean reducing to four minutes 
a work that takes four minutes twenty seconds, 
without anybody realising that it has been curtailed 
in any way. The work also is very exacting, as, 
during a three hour session, the actual playing time 
may be only about two hours, the rest of the time 
being spent in listening to wax tests, or arguments 
between the conductor and the recorders, or between 
the conductor and the artists, or between all parties. 
The one saving grace for these poor orchestral players 
is ** erosswords.”’ 


E 2 


One debatable point is whether orchestras should 
hear wax tests or not. It must be remembered that 
the reproduction from the wax is not yet perfected, 
and also the standard of the reproducing machine on 
which ultimately the record will be played has not 
yet been reached, Therefore if the players hear the 
tests they may try and effect balance themselves, 
not realising that if for instance, there is too much 
bass on the loud-speaker reproduction from the wax, 
there will not be enough on the ordinary mechanical 
reproduction found on the average gramophone, and 
so they reduce the strength of their playing on the 
master record, thus defeating the objects of the re- 
cording experts. It must also be remembered that 
we have to cultivate a gramophone ear; by that I 
mean when we hear a wax test we have to imagine 
it as a finished record played on perhaps twenty 
different gramophones, mechanical and electrical, 
which means that on perhaps eighteen of those 
machines the balance will be wrong, and on the re- 
maining two it will be correct. The result is that 
orchestral players have to use a certain amount of 
discretion since they can so easily make or mar a 
record. 


An amusing incident that once occurred may em- 
phasise this better (and has been told before!!!) 


An orchestra had made a wax test and heard it 
played back to them. The piccolo player was then 
moved back a yard, as he was predominating and 
another wax test was made. He was again moved 
back another yard, and again another wax test was 
made. This proceeding was repeated another three 
or four times, by which time the piccolo player had 
arrived at the door of the studio, and could hardly 
be put outside. 


At this deadlock he innocently told the recorders 
that as they pushed him back so he blew louder and 
louder. 

What would have happened if he had been pushed 
outside the door? 

STANLEY CHAPPLE. 





hand made Soundboxes can now be supplied 
e for H.M.V. Re-entrant model. 30/- Fibre or 
Steel tuned. 
hand made Boxes for all other makes. 30/- 
e Fibre or Steel tuned. 
Record centreing device, ‘‘The Centrelock,” 
e improves the reproduction of all records and 
prevents wear, 2/-. 


E.M. 
Treated Fibres, 2/- per 50; White (unoiled), 


E.M. e@ 2/6 per 100. 
E.M.G. Special Record Cleaning Brush, 3/-. 


E M hand made Gramophones and Wireless. 267, 
e ® e Hic Horsory, W.C. 1. 


E.M. 
E.M. 
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E. Sauire, 
SENT BACK TO NOVICE CORNER. 
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SOME UNRECORDED SONGS 


By C. M. CRABTREE 


years is not excessive for these days. That is 

about the number of good English songs we 
have had recorded (some of them two or three 
times over, of course,) during the three of THE 
GRAMOPHONE’S six years in which I have been privi- 
leged to review song and choral records. It has been 
three years, all but a few months, of electric re- 
cording; and the average 
number of song records has 
been almost twenty a month. 
Such good ones as we have 
had, have served chiefly to 
remind us what we should 
have. But now _ that 
the National Gramophonic 
Society proposes to enter the 
field of song, we at last can, 
and must, survey the whole 
of that field. 

My chief concern here is 
with English songs, but as 
I have been asked to keep 
in mind foreign songs I should 
like to say just two things. 
First, we have lately wel- 
comed a few songs by three 
composers who are generally 
considered lesser — lights— 
Franz, Adolf Jensen and 
Grieg; and I reiterate that 
we need many more. No one 
in his senses wants to deny 
the dignity and beauty of 
such a song as Brahms’s Die 
Mainacht, so ideally recorded 
last month by Eric Marshall. 
But Rolland’s Jean Christophe is only an extreme 
case; we are all overfed with German romanticism, 
and many a song of these “‘lighter ’? composers is 
no less real, no less deep even, for being restrained 
and controlled. As in ordinary speech, understate- 
ment often speaks more than rhetoric. Secondly, 
France is represented at its best in the many lovely 
songs of Fauré and Reynaldo Hahn. They deserve 
an article to themselves. Fauré is well represented 
in the preliminary N.G.S. list; but Hahn needs 
attention at an early date. 

Of British songs, two big, and supremely im- 
portant, classes are almost completely neglected. The 
first is English folk-songs. (I mean the real thing, 
of course, not the We’m cum up from Zummerzet 
imitations.) We have plenty of Scottish, and a fair 


(years is not a score or so of records in three 
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number of Irish and Welsh folk-songs recorded, but 
practically no English. They are at least as char- 
acteristic of their people as are the others; once you 
know the best of them, you never forget them—and 
never find them satiating. The other class is the 
Elizabethan Ayres. These constitute perhaps the 
most extraordinary phenomenon in music. It is one 
of the highest and at the same time most attractive 
of all art productions; it 
sprang suddenly into a full 
maturity; and it consists of 
some six hundred or more 
songs, all composed within 
about sixteen years, by sever- 
al different composers, all of 
almost equal excellence, and 
with wide-ranging variety. 
Even Mr. Ernest Newman ad- 
mits that in ‘* one at least ”’ 
of these composers, namely 
Dowland, we meet with 
*“one of the half - dozen 
greatest song-composers of all 
time.”? We find here, in fact, 
qualities, and one -general 
quality,which were afterwards 
lost to music until a few 
British composers of to-day 
have begun to learn from 
them. These Ayres have fully 
finished lute accompaniments 
(all except a few with exqui- 
site string accompaniments) ; 
and I suggest that the N.G.S. 
call in Mr. Dolmetsch, both 
for choice of songs and for 
performance. 

Turning to modern British songs, it is no coin- 
cidence that quite the most important man is both 
one of the greatest composers of the day, and also 
the one who has so far learnt most from both English 
folk-song and the Elizabethans: Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. Since 1925 Vaughan Williams has given 
us a dozen or more songs which, whatever further 
developments may yet follow, may surely be re- 
garded as fully mature, personal works. Some at 
least are sure to win permanence. The outstanding 
quality in them all is the perfect elastic setting of 
the unique subtle rhythm of English verse, setting 
such as we have never before had since the Eliza- 
bethans. Of these songs perhaps the best are the 
Four Poems of Fredegond Shove; especially (for they 
needn’t be treated as an indivisible Cycle) the very 
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remarkable, mystical The New Ghost (I know no 
other song anything like this) and The Water Mill. 
This latter is one of the most piquant yet placid 
songs ever written by an Englishman, and should 
help to bring the N.G.S. several new members. The 
Three Poems of Walt Whitman are all first-rate— 
real Walt Whitman and real Vaughan Williams. 
Joy, Shipmate, Joy, is a sort of miniature of the 
Finale of the Sea Symphony. The Three Songs from 
Shakespeare, which I take it are referred to in the 
list of suggestions, do not seem indispensable, un- 
less indeed you agree that all these later Vaughan 
Williams are indispensable. 

The three Chaucer Rondels, Merciless Beauty 
mark the real beginning (1922) of Vaughan Williams’s 
present song style. Some critics have found them 
archaic, but I don’t think many people will worry 
about that. The third is particularly lively, 
Chaucerian. The fact that these have accompani- 
ments for two violins and ’cello brings us, by the way, 
to one thing which the gramophone simply must do 
for us. The combination of voice and strings is one 
of the choicest things in music. But under the pre- 
sent usual public concert conditions it is compara- 
tively seldom we can hear it. Let the gramophone 
at least do its part. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that some of the other Vaughan Williams songs I 
have mentioned were written for strings. Of the 
earlier Vaughan Williams we badly need the George 
Herbert Five Mystical Songs (1911). But they will 
hardly come within the present scope, as they employ 
chorus and orchestra; and since the gramophone 
does in every sense put things on record, one of its 
first rules should be to ignore the words ‘* ad libi- 
tum,’’ even when, as here, the composer himself 
makes such limitations allowable. Some of the 
House of Life Cycle (1915) besides the much-recorded 
Silent Noon should be known; notably Heart’s 
Haven, which is indeed included in the N.G.S. sug- 
gestions, and is a glorious song of its type, with the 
real Rossetti spirit. 

The interest which Mr. Tatton claimed for Charles 
Wood in his letter last month is as deserved as the 
neglect is undeserved. I myself was also privileged 
to be his pupil, I came into touch with his brilliant 
mind, and have long wanted to know more of the 
(literally) stacks of his unpublished music. Of many 
of his songs, as of perhaps most of Parry’s, I can’t 
decide yet whether posterity will find them classics 
or will reject them as imitation classics. But I do 
know that at Irish songs, Wood at his best is even 
better than Stanford; and that if Ethiopia saluting 
the Colours is one of the finest songs in our language, 
The Outlaw of Loch Lene and Fineen the Rover are 
finer still. The end of The Outlaw of Loch Lene is 
an almost miraculous touch of inspiration; one of 
the most unexpected touches of loveliness that genius 
ever achieved. These songs or at any rate The 
Outlaw and Denny’s Daughter (from the Boosey 
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Ten Songs, 1927, which Mr. Tatton mentioned) I 
regard as among the first batch that should be 
recorded. 

I can now merely mention one or two more first- 
rate songs which, like nearly all of which I have 
been writing, seem to be generally unknown. Herbert 
Howells’s King David and O my deir Hert are two 
of the loveliest of modern songs. Armstrong Gibbs’s 
Nod (de la Mare’s poem) with string quartet would 
calm extremest cases of Tired Business Men. Malcolm 
Davidson’s Christmas Eve at Sea (Masefield) owes 
something to impressionism, but ends in a splendid 
burst of song. Songs of this type are programme 
music at its best, and there has never been a more 
brilliantly successful one than this, Stanford’s 
Tennyson Cycle (though not a real cycle) for vocal 
quartet and piano are of a rare and beautiful type 
that we badly need ; and if they owe a lot to Brahms’s 
Liebeslieder—which should also be recorded—they 
are no mere plagiarisms. I have left no room to 
write about one of the most important of all: Henry 
Purcell. I only hope I shall be able, some time soon, 
to justify a claim that his arias are even finer than 
Handel’s. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 
ay 
The Harlequin Box 


The Gramophone Company has a knack of produc- 
ing something rather out of the ordinary at Christmas. 
Last year it was a scheme by which you gave your 
friend a chit to be presented to the nearest H.M.V. 
dealer and exchanged for records up to a given 
amount. 





This year it is a well-designed box which can be 
obtained at less than cost price and filled with 
records. In order to keep up the atmosphere of the 
harlequinade, a copy of the Christmas number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE should be enclosed in the parcel! 
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PUTTING RAGE INTO STORAGE 


By ERIC N. SIMONS 


COULD put up with Ermyntrude if only she were 
more romantic. She will come back from the local 
cinema, rave about some long-haired, acrobatic 

fellow called Fairbanks, and if I fail to enthuse, tell 
me I haven’t a spark of romance in me. But away 
from that fetid atmosphere of cheap scent, chewing- 
gum, and hot bodies, she is matter of fact with a 
matter-of-factness that breeds murder. 

The existing dispute between us is of long-standing. 
It began when we first brought to our little home our 
joint possessions, plus those things we had purchased 
from the magnanimous Mr. Drage (you know, nothing 
to pay, and a handsome cheque thrown in as a 
wedding-present, not to mention the free insurance 
against income-tax). 

The vanman dumped down a large case containing 
my then small collection of about 300 precious discs. 
(I had always kept them in a big packing-case at 
my digs. It served the purpose admirably. When 
you expected visitors, you threw a piece of green 
casement cloth over the case, piled a few newspapers 
on top, and behold! an extra seat was available for 
Bill or Henry.) With the fellow’s aid I lugged them 
into the room which had been designated by 
Ermyntrude my ‘“‘study.’’ (She has certainly given 
me a good deal to study since that day.) In the 
middle of our perspiratory efforts, Ermyntrude 
came in. 

‘© Whatever are you doing with that great case? ”’ 
she inquired. There was a note in her voice that 
seemed to strike the vanman as familiar. He looked 
up hastily, touched his hat, and went out. I dis- 
covered afterwards that he was a married man 
himself. 

** These are my records, darling,’ I said proudly, 
removing the lid, and showing her the carefully 
packed interior. 

** Yes, dear, but where are you going to put them 
when they’re unpacked ? ”’ 

** Unpacked ? Why, I shall just keep them in this. 
That’s where they’ve always been kept. You 
remember! ”’ 

** But. . . You can’t do that, love. It’s impossible.” 

‘“* Eh? Why?” 

** You can’t have your dainty little study spoiled 
by a big ugly packing-case like that. Look at your 
lovely basket chair and your nice roll-top desk. How 
they’ll clash with that dirty old box! Besides, how 
am I going to get underneath it to dust? I couldn’t 
possibly move a heavy box like that,”’’ 

There! That’s typical Ermyntrude. 
fact always. 


Matter-of- 


** But why should you want to get underneath it 
to dust? ”’ 

Years have come and years have gone, but Ermyn- 
trude has still to present an answer to that question 
which appeals to me as even remotely rational. The 
Bohemian, Henri Murger, romantic idea of a packing- 
case in a study made no appeal to her at all. The joy 
of being able to improvise a spare seat out of a mere 
convenience, the delight of veiling ungainliness with . 
casement cloth, were unimaginable to her. All she 
could think about was dust and portability and 
** this *’’ being in keeping with ‘* that.”’ 

The case, poor battered old friend, went. That 
was inevitable. In its place there presently appeared 
a big cabinet, in nice glossy Jacobean oak, specially 
made for me by an unemployed cabinet-maker, with 
all sorts of ingenious arrangements of its interior to 
facilitate handling and ensure protection. Ermyn- 
trude’s only contribution to this masterpiece was an 
insistence that it must stand on legs so that she 
could get a broom under it. (I sometimes wonder 
how it happened that our house itself was not built 
on piles so that Ermyntrude could poke that long, 
matter-of-fact broom of hers under it.) The cabinet 
ornamented the study, and was designed to hold 
five hundred discs. It held them admirably, and for 
a time peace reigned between Ermyntrude and me. 
The trouble began when the collection numbered 501. 

Naturally, being a romantic and therefore a believer 
in picturesque untidiness, I popped the odd one 
on top of the cabinet, which Ermyntrude, acting on 
some esoteric motive, had already littered with arty 
ornaments and photographs of herself and her rich 
relations. (She never has photographs of her poor 
relations about the house.) Equally naturally, I 
removed one or two of the ornaments to make room 
for it. When néxt I repaired to the study I found 
the ornaments back again and the discs missing. 
Search revealed it jammed anywhere in the cabinet, 
and a bent partition proved that considerable force 
had been employed to get it there. The cabinet now 
held 501 discs. 

I will not describe the altercation that followed. 
It was neither dignified nor classical enough to be 
handed down with this article to posterity. But the 
immediate result was that the cabinet by dint of 
persuasion was ultimately made to hold 510. Then 
came the 511th. 

‘© Where am I to put it? ” 

** In the cabinet.” 

** It won’t hold any more.”’ 

** You said that last time.”’ 
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‘* ... Try for yourself,”’ 

A pause, during which Ermyntrude struggles and 
goes rather pink. 

** Well, you’ll have to put it somewhere. I won’t 
have it littering the top of the cabinet and spoiling 
the look of things. Can’t you get it in a drawer of 
your desk? ”’ 

** No. They’re not big enough. Desks aren’t made 
for records.”’ 

** Well, remember what I said. I won’t have it 
lying about. You must find somewhere.’’ 

I did. I had a really brilliant idea. In common 
with most husbands, I have found it expedient to 
have a wardrobe of my own. I use the spare one in 
the visitors’ bedroom. The only drawback to this is 
that when visitors come, I have to remove all my gear 
just before they are ready to go to bed. (I forget to 
do it earlier.) Now a wardrobe is a very roomy 
affair, and I discovered that I could use it very nicely 
for record storage. So, as the months went by, I 
kept adding to my collection, and the pile in the 
wardrobe grew bigger and bigger. Then, one day, 
Ermyntrude discovered that she could not move the 
wardrobe for spring-cleaning purposes. Investigation 
revealed my secret hoard. Followed ructions. I 
learned that the main purpose of a gentleman’s 
wardrobe was to be moved from place to place with 
ease by the lady of the house. And this time, instead 
of having to find a storage place for one extra record, 
I had, at a moment’s notice, to conceal 75. I sug- 
gested purchasing another 500-cabinet. No, that 
wouldn’t do. Where could it be put? All the likely 
places that occurred to me were dismissed by Ermyn- 
trude as ridiculous. Who ever heard of a record 
cabinet in a bedroom? Besides, there was no room 
for it. If it stood where I said it might, she couldn’t 
move the beds when she came to make them. I had 
never suspected Ermyntrude of so passionate a love 
of mobility. 

Could she spare me one of the side-board cup- 
boards? Of course not. Where was she to keep the 
cakes and things she put on one side in case anyone 
should call? I reminded her that the last time I had 
opened that cupboard I had found in it four French 
pastries ornamented with green fungus, two sponge 
buns that fell with a dull thud if you dropped them, 
and a dish of walnuts that, as Dr. Johnson would 
have said, stank, sir, stank. But things like that 
don’t weigh with Ermyntrude. She always has an 
excuse. 

Her only contribution was an absurd suggestion 
that I might find room for some of them in the warm- 
ing cupboard in the bathroom. She did not seem to 
know—these public schools don’t give value for money 
—that records will bend under heat. For an hour I 
teemed with bright ideas, beautiful, glittering, 
romantic notions as to where records might be kept. 
Under the bed, in the chest of drawers, in a corner on 
the floor. I threw out delicately a hint that it might 


be a good plan to floor the loft, and convert it into a 
storage chamber. But no, Ermyntrude had practical, 
matter-of-fact arguments against all my suggestions. 
Even when, in a moment of inspiration, I said that 
I would keep them in the oak chest in the hall, she 
informed me in her most politely acid tones that that 
was where she stored her blankets, and where did I 
think she would keep those if the chest were occupied. 

In the end, I took up some of the spare room on my 
bookshelves, and balanced the discs precariously on 
the rather narrow ledges. I had to buy albums for them 
before Ermyntrude would consent to this. She said 
that the cardboard cases didn’t look nice on open 
shelves. Besides, she could dust the albums more 
easily. 

‘But although I have temporarily solved the pro- 
blem thus, the solution is a mere compromise. Space 
on the bookshelves is limited, and as each week sees 
a diminution, Ermyntrude’s attitude grows steadily 
more hostile. The other day I was only just in time 
to stop her from giving away to the butcher’s boy a 
half dozen or so of my most cherished records, discs 
that belong to the old pre-electrical-recording days, 
and that always send my thoughts back to those 
blissful years of bachelordom and a casement-cloth- 
draped packing-case. She said in excuse that I hadn’t 
played them for weeks and weeks, and she thought 
it would make a bit more room, and I should never 
have missed them if I hadn’t happened to come in 
at that moment. 

I can see the day coming when all the veneer of 
civilization will peel off, and Ermyntrude and I will 
confront each other over a pile of unstored vecords, 
raging, gibbering, ripe for divorce. It is, therefore, 
in the hope and belief that some gramomaniac who 
reads these lines, and who has successfully solved the 
dual problems of record-storage and an ultra-practical 
wife, will intervene with a permanent remedy. Who- 
ever he may be, I thank him in advance, but I 
adjure him to be speedy. The time is not far distant 
when the last inch of my bookshelves will be occu- 
pied, and I can see Ermyntrude gathering herself 
together for the struggle she knows must come. (I 
believe that is why she has suddenly taken to drinking 
Ovaltine for supper instead of tea.) Help me, brother 
gramomaniacs, before it is too late ! 

I do not want to divorce Ermyntrude if I can help 
it. 

She cooks too well. 

Eric N. Simons. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DANCE IN 1929? 


By SANTOS CASANI 


just so soon do we hear the insistent cry: 

** What shall we dance next year?’ This 
is easily comprehensible, for each year should add 
something of originality, of interest and of improve- 
ment to the history of the ballroom; all of which is 
of vital importance to the dancing devotee. 

Unfortunately, the year 1928 
has nothing startling or laudable 
to show us in the way of dance 
innovations. This is attributable 
to the fact that rather _meaning- 
less attempts have been made to 
popularise several dances—none 
of which was particularly com- 
mendable to the public favour— 
at the same time. A like mistake 
has characterised some previous 
seasons. 

It is merely a waste of time to 
attempt to establish bunny-hugs, 
camel-walks or tile-trots in Eng- 
land. The _ British ballroom 
stands essentially for grace, and 
we shal] never allow it to be con- 
fused with a menagerie ! 

The reason why so many newly 
created dances from U.S.A. lack 
enthusiastic support on our 
shores is that their introduction 
to the public is conducted upon 
exactly reverse lines. In America 
most dances are originated by 
the negroes in their crudest form. 
These, refined down a little, are 
presented to the masses, who are 
often quite prepared to go crazy over anything de- 
scribed as a craze. Very soon we hear that America 
has ** gone wild over the cutest little dance yet; an’ 
we don’t mean maybe! ’’ But over here we run 
things on more decorous lines. New dances first see 
the light of ballroom electrics in distinguished circles. 
It is the dancer at the Savoy, the Ambassadors or 
Café Royal, etc., who is in a position to approve or 
taboo the latest ‘‘ sensation’? before it is adopted 
by the general public. This is a high-class form of 
censorship for which we cannot be too grateful. 

Just now the experts are turning their attention 
to a new dance from Paris, called The Twist. This 
should stand a good chance of becoming a favourite 
neither difficult nor dull, and danced to the charming 
slow fox-trot time. 

Attempts are also being made to create a vogue for 


A S soon as the autumn dance season begins, 
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the Varsity Drag. This may be successful if the dance 
is altered from its present too vigorous style to 
something sane, graceful and suitable to the ball- 
room. 

But there is no shadow of doubt that the dance of 
1929 will be the fox-trot. Not, however, the old 
fox-trot of perpetual walk and chassée, but a dance 
in which will be incorporated 
many little touches of the neatest 
steps of the Charleston, the quick- 
step, etc. Just small contribu- 
tions from those dances which, 
unable to subsist as separate, per- 
manent fixtures in the popular 
programme, have yet merged 
something of their personality 
into the perennial favourite, em- 
bellishing it not a little. 

The slow-waltz might be nomi- 
nated as a close rival to the 
above. Its main attractions are 
extreme grace and deliciously 
dreamy and easy tempo. These 
make a particular appeal to the 
elderly dancer, who daily assumes 
a position of growing importance 
in our dance halls. It would be 
well nigh impossible to find a 
dance without its complement of 
enthusiastic, middle-aged dan- 
cers, and these will undoubtedly 
be catered for as carefully as the 
youthful element in the dance re- 
pertoire of next year. 

The constant demand for grace- 
ful and dignified though tho- 
roughly enjoyable dancing, and the never failing 
early demise of the innovation inclined to vulgar or 
exaggerated “* stunting,”’ are visible proof of the very 
high standard that is being maintained in the Eng- 
lish ballroom. I can confidently foresee that 1929 
will show no retrogression in this respect. 

One pleasing fact that can be reported in favour 
of the year 1928 is the ever-growing interest in ball- 
room dancing that has been shown by an intelligently 
enthusiastic public. There is no finer way of en- 
couraging this enthusiasm than in providing it with 
a definite object that can be at once pleasurable and 
profitable. This is successfully accomplished by the 
Dance Competition. 

Realising this, the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany has organised such a competition on a lavish 
scale, in which will be included entrants from all 
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parts of Great Britain. Being one of the most im- 
portant firms engaged in the manufacturing of dance 
records, this company has felt the necessity of get- 
ting into immediate touch with the dancing public 
to sound their needs in this direction and supply 
them. A close co-operation between dancers and 
those who provide them with ideal music is only pos- 
sible through an interested mingling of the two 
together. The splendid results of the Amateur 
Dancing Championship of 1927-8 speak for them- 
selves, in affirming that this and more was achieved 
in that year. This competition rendered a national] 
service in furthering the improvement of British 
dancing, besides providing hundreds of amateur 
dancers with a vivid interest and a great deal of 
genuine enjoyment. 

But the present competition for 1928-9, being con- 
ducted upon a far greater scale, will have even 
greater results. In 1927 there were 96 Local Heats 
and Finals in the Championship contests. This time 
there will be an addition of 48 subsidiary centres. 
Therefore, in place of the 24 centres in which the 
last events were decided, we have 72 centres for the 
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coming Championship, making no less than 288 Local 
Heats and Finals. 

In 1927 the value of the prizes presented by the 
Columbia Company was a little over £38,000. This 
year the value will be increased to £5,000. In place 
of the 7,000 amateur dancers who entered for the 
last contest, the present Championship is expected 
to attract some 20,000 dancers. This will indeed be 
a gratifying result of the thoughtful organisation 
that is so completely conducive to the improvement 
of ballroom dancing and entirely free from 
commercialism. 

On February 7th, 1929, I shall again have the 
great pleasure of judging the finalists in this—the 
most important competition ever organised for 
amateur dancers—in the Royal Albert HalJ. I look 
forward to this with an enthusiasm which, I feel 
sure, is matched by the thousands of eager couples 
whose names, even now, are being entered for the 
contest. Thinking ahead, from daily observation, I 
confidently predict that the dancing of 1929—both 
competitive and ordinary—will be of the very highest 
Santos CaSANI. 
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What’s Wrong With Our Dance Music? 


A Standard for Example 
By “ NEEDLEPOINT” (of ‘Ghe Melody Maker) 


There still is—and one presumes there always will be—opposition to our modern popular rhythmic music. 

For we live in a world which is blessed with a goodly number of those who, it seems, must despise all 
popular things. Eternally to differ from the masses appears to be the only way they are able to support 
a pose of superiority. 

But these delightful personages do no harm, and may well be allowed such satisfaction as their criti- 
cism gives them. 

On the other hand there are those—a small minority it must be admitted—who honestly dislike this 
class of music. To them I would say: ‘‘ Remember that Wagner was stoned for introducing into his 
now famous works harmonies which, though they seem quite orthodox to us, were in those days re- 
ceived as nothing but the crazy ideas of a perverted imagination. Nevertheless Wagner is recognised 
to-day as having made a valuable contribution to that one of the fine arts of which he was obviously 
such a master, and those who would in all honesty of sentiment decry the form of music, rather should I 
say musical interpretation, which is the subject of this article, should ask themselves whether their 
failure to enjoy it is not simply because they have not given themselves a chance to gain an under- 
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standing of it. 


Although light rhythmic music is so firmly estab- 
lished as the popular music of the day over the 
almost inanimate body of the pre-war ballad era yet 
its finer points seem to be overlooked, if not actually 
unappreciated, because they are misunderstood by 
the majority of both those who practise it, and others 
who merely enjoy listening to it. In consequence 
this new form of music is progressing very slowly in 
this country, in spite of all the outward appearances 
there are to the contrary. 


The reason is that the public has been fed on the 
performances of bands and artists who, though they 
have through good showmanship and_ business 
acumen acquired much popularity, have nevertheless 
failed to recognise the subtleties of modern rhythmic 
interpretation, and so have been unable to illustrate 
it to their audiences. The only bands now playing in 
this country which come to my mind as showing by 
their performances that they have a thorough concep- 
tion of the full meaning of rhythm in addition to all 
the other qualities which are essential in music of any 
kind are (in order of rhythmic ability) Fred Elizalde’s 
at the Savoy Hotel, Bert Ambrose’s at the May Fair 
Hotel, and occasionally Jack Hylton’s. 


Elizalde’s, however, is perhaps too advanced to 
be understood by the majority. In addition, only 
patrons at the Savoy hear it at its best. It has 
always been badly broadcast and its records have 
not done it justice. 


Ambrose’s band until recently had not been broad- 
cast, nor did it record. Consequently it is still almost 
unknown to the bulk of the public. 


Hylton is the public idol. And he means to con- 
tinue to be. Thus he gives the public what it wants 
—which is possibly very different from that which 
he himself knows to be the ideal. 


Is it to be wondered at, then, that the public has 
been misled into accepting a poor substitute as the 
real thing ? 

One would have thought that its practitioners would 
have sufficiently appreciated that, being a new form 
of art, they would have to watch with the utmost 
care every turn this new form of rhythmic interpreta- 
tion took, if they were to keep up with its progress. 
But they did not. They were satisfied that they 
knew all about it, with the result that while America 
worked on lines directed towards the true ideal, Eng- 
land branched off on a side track which went no 
distance before one came up against its dead end— 
the dead end of rhythmic crudity. 

The concomitants of all music, whether 
** rhythmic ”’ or ‘* legitimate ’’ and no matter how 
advanced in conception either may be, are the same. 
They are, without regard to order of importance: 
Melody, Harmony, Tempo and Rhythm. It is the 
construction and mode of usage of these concomi- 
tants which mark the difference between the two 
forms of musical art. 

Tempo has never caused our rhythmic practitioners 
any trouble. They soon mastered the demand for 
an absolutely even and rigid measure. Harmony, 
too, they dealt with with reasonable satisfaction, for 
although the advanced American school follows more 
closely the modern examples of Debussy, Stravinsky 
and the like, while England adheres to the more 
usual forms, our people deal with the harmonic por- 
tion of the subject with a ‘“‘ legitimate ’’ musical 
ability which leaves little to be desired. 

Our trouble in England has been with rhythm, and 
to trace the origin of our rhythmic shortcoming one 
must go back to melody. 

Melody is the bugbear of ‘* dance ”’ music. True, it 
has never fallen so low as not to be better, at its 
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worst, than the popular songs of the Victorian and 
Edwardian eras, yet it is on the whole commonplace 
in conception and sickly in sentiment. There are, 
fortunately, some very bright exceptions which seem 
to point to the possibility that in future there may 
be progress even here, but they have been too few 
and far between to have wielded much influence as 
yet. 

This paucity of the melodic theme has been the 
real stimulus for the dance musicians’ efforts at ex- 
temporisation which have been the cause of the 
general misconception of the true and inner meaning 
of rhythmic music. It should be realised that 
rhythmic style does not demand, per se, the amount 
of extemporisation to which we are so often treated. 

The only reason why ‘* dance’? bands at the 
moment depart from original melodies is because 
they despise them. Give them compositions worth 
while and extemporisation will cease. 

Of course, the Americans are mainly responsible 
for this ‘* cheapness *’ of melody. Most of the num- 
bers featured by our dance bands are American con- 
coctions. The British compositions merely ape the 
American style, and this because our composers 
rightly or wrongly feel it is the style the public 
wants. But it must be realised that the Americans 
who write the tunes are very differently placed from 
those who have to play them. Composers of popular 
numbers have to be commercial always. The bands 
can at least sometimes forget the popular taste of 
their country (which is not better than that of ours, 
in spite of the fact that some think America a Mecca 
where always the ideal in rhythmic style is demanded 
and offered) and indulge in Art. 

It is not these original melodies, however, which 
have been the downfall of rhythm in this country, 
but the re-orchestration of them and/or extem- 
porised phrases which our dance bands put in their 
place and/or add into them in an endeavour to 
improve upon them. The original melodies are for 
the most part simple, and if played dead straight— 
that is to say absolutely note for note as originally 
written—they are more or less rhythmically fool- 
proof insomuch as there is very little rhythmic inter- 
pretation, other than a “ legitimate ’’ one, to put 
upon them, providing the word “ legitimate ”’ is 
recognised as meaning with a musically artistic 
legato rhythmic swing and not “ jazzily.”’ 

But, when these original melodies come to be 
embellished—either by re-orchestration, transcrip- 
tion or extemporisation—with more _ elaborate 
melodic phrase, one immediately arrives at a stage 
where one or two things are invariably extant: The 
new phrases, one finds, are so constructed that either 
(1) they cannot be interpreted to illustrate a true 
sense of rhythm, or (2) they can be interpreted 
rhythmically, but more often than not are featured 
** jazzily*’ — which is very different from 
rhythmically. 





The fault is that Tempo is too often confused with 
Rhythm, and many performers and “ fans ” of 
rhythmic music think that four steady beats in a 
bar with a few odd quavers to link them up into 
phrases are the alpha and omega for obtaining a 
rhythmic rendering. The popularity of certain Eng- 
lish dance bands such as Debroy Somers’, Herman 
Darewski’s and others of lesser eminence, proves 
this. You will often hear people say that they like 
the rhythm of such bands as these, when actually 
they possess none beyond such rhythmic effect as 
they can produce by emphasizing the open beats in 
common time measures. 


Actually rhythm is obtained by a subtlety of 
intonation, phrasing and accentuation, and unless 
the phrases of a composition are so constructed as to 
permit of this, both in the melody and the rhythmic 
accompaniment, real rhythm cannot result. There 
will be produced merely a type of performance which 
can only be described as ‘“‘ jazzy,” in that it is 
atavistic in style to the old rag-a-jazz band which 
boasted neither musical refinement nor finesse. 


But the bulk of our public and bands either refuses 
to look at this way or is incapable of so doing. Bang 
out the beat is its slogan and fetish. Let us have 
plenty of “‘ pep ”’ is its continual cry. What is the 
result? Renderings with no lilt and forms of rhythm 
which are so crude and stereotyped that it is not to 
be wondered at that the few who understand 
rhythmic music are getting so heartily sick and tired 
of English bands and the gramophone records they 
give us that in despair they turn to the American. 


To explain exactly what perfect rhythmic inter- 
pretation may be, and consequently how to obtain 
an appreciation of it, is a decidedly more difficult 
matter than the statement that our bands lack it, 
and I am taking the easy way out by suggesting that 
you carefully analyse a few records played by the 
best American ‘* dance ”’ bands, such as Paul White- 
man’s (Columbia), Jean Goldkette’s (H.M.V.), The 
Dorsey Brothers (Parlophone), or, if you prefer a 
more intricate type of rendering, ‘* Red ”’ Nichols’ 
Five Pennies (Brunswick), Frankie Trumbauer’s 
Band (Parlophone), ‘‘ Red’ Nichols’ Charleston 
Chasers (Columbia). If you can recognise rhythmic 
style from these there is no need for me to 
say more; if you cannot, all the words I could write 
would be useless, for its appreciation requires an 
inherent temperament. 


It is not a question of ‘* hot ’’ dance music or 
** straight ’’ dance music. It is just a question of 
rhythmic style; that ability to recognise the perfect 
rhythmic phrase, perfectly interpreted, from the Rat- 
ta-ta-tat, Vo-do-dee-oo and How-dee-ow-dow rhythms 
which—if anything can destroy it—will be the end 
of the popularity of a form of music which at its 
best is thoroughly worthy of recognition as a high 
art, for it has Soul. 
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NOW THE YEAR’S DONE WITH— 
K. K.’s Orchestral Memories and Hopes 


HAT orchestral records stand out as peaks of achieve- 

ment in the past eleven months ? If but a few come 

at once to the mind, that is partly because the level is 
now so high that it is extremely difficult to better it, and 
partly on account of the curious direction (as I see it) in which 
the art of recording is moving. In the old days—say six 
years ago—it was, I think, easier to pick out notable records. 
Fewer big works were brought forth, and the production of a 
symphony was an event to talk over. Now that two or three 
sometimes appear in one month, and the music-lover yawns if 
there be not also a garnishing of quartets, concertos and 
classical songs, we are like to be spoilt with a surfeit. 

We hear so much gramophone tone, and so much wireless 
tone, that I begin to fear for the nice discrimination of the ear. 
Those two elements, I think, account for the too easy delight 
with which some of the recorded tone is received. One of 
my attentive friends, whose judgment I value, puts it well 
in saying that whereas we are constantly hearing the voice, 
and so come to detect the gramophone’s or wireless’s least 
imperfection in recording it, we are much more indulgent: in 
accepting a compromise from instrumental tone, since we 
hear it, at first ear, less frequently—some gramophone 
enthusiasts scarcely ever. Probably, he adds, we are inclined 
to over-estimate the fidelity of recording altogether. Instru- 
ments, heard one over against another, delight us by the 
difference in their timbre ; but are we sure that each is giving 
us, on the disc, its true individual quality ? Oboe, clarinet and 
flute are often, as we say, very life-like ; but do we know the 
tones of these instruments sufficiently well at first ear to say 
with certainty to what degree the recording is true ? With all 
goodwill to careful listeners, I submit that very few of those 
who listen to wireless and the gramophone have an extensive 
acquaintance with the subtleties of orchestral instruments. 


Another difficulty arises—a very old one. We do not 
appear to be any nearer a solution than a year ago, or five 
years ago. How ought one to listen to records—on an 
averagely good commercial instrument, or on a super-Wilsonian 
laboratory machine ? There is no question that the latter can 
give finer results from almost any record than the former ; 
that I have proved to my satisfaction. Some people complain 
that the reviewer uses the ordinary good commercial instru- 
ment, and rightly point out that this does not show to the. best 
advantage some of the newest records. Yet if I betake 
myself to a machine as nearly perfect as it can be got, I am 
at once out of touch with the great majority of readers, who do 
not possess such a marvel. What is to be done? That is a 
question worth discussing in these pages. I have no doubt 
the Editor will welcome readers’ opinions. It should certainly 
be borne in mind that most reviewers use an instrument such 
as the majority of their readers possess ; thus, within reason, 
what can be detected by the reviewer should be within the range 
of the reader, if his ears are fairly well trained in appreciating 
the finer shades of tone. 


Now to mention a few outstanding productions of the 
year, and to add a note on tendencies. 
period from January to November, I find an unusual number 
of orchestras new to recording, most of them American. I 
recollect some very promising work by the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, early in the year, the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s Pomp and Circumstance Marches, 
in January, and Parlophone’s Wagner, in that month and later 
—almost without exception work of sound musicianship and 
unforced tone. The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, like 
most of the other American bodies, exhilarates whilst slightly 
tiring us; the discipline is a little too evident: the velvet 
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glove does not quite adequately cover the iron hand. In 
February the H.M.V. Valkyrie records gave’ us some grand 
singing, and orchestrally put up a good match for Parlophone, 
excelling in sonority rather than seductiveness and subtlety. 
That, indeed, may be said of most of the new recordings. This 
month’s tit-bit was the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
performance of the Roman Carnival Overture. March brought 
a magnificent work, the Brahms Haydn variations. I think 
Casals could have made more of it. Some other company 
might try it. There was the small but happy contribution of 
the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden—extracts from 
Carmen. The April showers were copious indeed. In Kreisler’s 
Brahms Violin Concerto we had the ageing but still great 
artist, ripened in fine thinking. The re-recording of part of 
The Planets gave the electrical method one of its very best 
chances to shine. The Schubert Seventh was done by H.M.V. 
this month, and by Columbia for May. My verdict was: 
‘** Tf I were very hard up, I should probably save 6s. 6d. by 
choosing H.M.V. If I wanted to spread myself, and to hear 
Schubert do so too, I should plump for Harty.”” May brought 
also a capital interpretation by Harty of Dvorak’s New World, 
which will not, I think, be bettered under the present system 
of recording. H.M.V. scored with Till, and Parlophone with 
E.10685—some of the Tristan music. This company’s April 
Unfinished holds a good place in the memory, too. 

In June Morales did some good work for Columbia in. de 
Falla’s Love, the Magician. Further extracts would be welcome. 
The “big noise” of the month was H.M.V.’s Bach Toccata 
and Fugue by the Philadelphians—not volume alone, but 
grandeur as well. I am inclined to vote this the ‘“ nap” of 
the year. The Berlin State Opera Orchestra’s Prelude to 
Parsifal would be difficult to better. July brought Bruns- 
wick’s Merry Wives Overture, the H.M.V. Fountains of Rome 
(Respighi), and Parlophone’s powerful Prelude to the last act 
of T'annhduser. The extract from Delius’s A Village Romeo 
and Juliet, which Columbia gave us from Beecham, in August, 
quickened the old desire for more interpretations of this great 
composer’s works. May we not have the Appalachia variations 
some day ? H.M.V. did him proud in Brigg Fair the same 
month, and gave us a glorious Scheherazade. In September 
both H.M.V. and Columbia did the Mozart E flat. On 
reflection, I think the Weingartner interpretation is the finer. 
Parlophone’s Funeral March from The Twilight of the Gods 
nobly rounded off the month. October brought a new Magic 
Flute Overture from Parlophone, that gained at least 90 per 
cent. of marks, and the Philadelphia Orchestra’s brilliant work 
in Fétes, with its.deeper side displayed in the two Bach 
transcriptions. Last month came the nearly-great performance 
of the First Brahms, re-recorded by Columbia, the highly 
interesting début of the Milan Symphony Orchestra (now we 
want to hear it in big music), and some excellent work by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and the New Light 
Symphony Orchestra. Some more Parlophone Wagner main- 
tained these recorders’ high standard, and the Colonne Orchestra 
of Paris delighted me in Stravinsky. 

What do we want next year? Some readers have sent 
in their lists, and I suggest a few other works that I know 
would be liked: MacDowell’s Indian Suite, Elgar’s Serenade, 
Parry’s English Suite,one or more Sibelius symphonies (for our 
credit, as well as for our deep pleasure), a Suite by Dyson, 
based on a tale of de la Mare, done at a Prom..a few years ago 
—one of the best light English works of the day ; and the Bloch 
symphony that the B.B.C. played on Good Friday. This I 
consider the most significant novelty of the year. There are 
other good things, to be suggested when our friends have got 
over the Schubert fever (a mild dose this, not comparable. to 
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the terrific temperature of the Beethoven attack: but we are 
grateful for all the Schubert we can get). 

In recording, I want, as readers may have gathered, 
(a) stingless strings, and (b) a real pianissimo. Those who 
know how ravishingly lovely that can be in the concert room 
will join me in regretting that most of the recorders seem to 
have decided they cannot afford it : but their records are highly 
imperfect until they restore it. A hard saying, but the musician 
knows it is true. 

I fancy we are in a kind of third-year-of-the-war state at 
present. Are the companies driving, or being driven? Will 
the electrically-recorded disc be acceptable for long, when the 
pocket film begins to sing ? And is the opening of that pie 
being delayed too long ? Or should we be satisfied with the 
present state of progress ? I add a hearty cheer for the products 
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of the year, whilst taking leave to wonder how long we shall 
be having last-words in gramophones with strange twists 
in their tummies: and how long we shall be content to take 
the makers’ word that each new invention is the “one true 
method,” and the gramophone’s word that it is giving us true 
orchestral tone. ‘‘ Are you telling the truth ?”’ asked counsel 
of the canny witness. ‘“‘ Yes.” ‘The whole truth?” 
“No.” ‘* What, then?’ ‘* Selected truths.” It is not the 
recorders’ fault, if we leave the selection of truth to them 
(as we leave to others, in this ready-made age, the selection 
of food for body and mind). Only self-discipline and self-help 
will in the end avail us, if we want the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, either about the gramophone or 
about life. 
K. K. 


mma 
Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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ORCHESTRAL 


ACTUELLE. 

15266, 7 (1l}in., 9s.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by ne: Prélude & Vaprés-midi d’un faune 
(Debussy). 


Though the timbres are at times somewhat coarse, there 
is a good deal of colour and lambent warmth in the playing. 
It might be more subtly swayed. The blend is mostly happy, 
and the poise gives the right suggestion of lazy half-somnolence. 
This is one of the most successful of recent Actuelle productions. 


BRUNSWICK. 


80036, 7 (12in., 13s.). State Opera Orchestra of Berlin, 
conducted by Fried: Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). 
(Eulenburg.) 


The title is engaging—A Little Night-music, to be taken 
when you feel inclined for a delicious cocktail of a symphony 
with the tastiest, liveliest, most sweetly sentimental ingredients. 
The Berliners touch the music with a sympathetic hand, if not 
quite with the suavity and affectionate coaxing of a Beecham. 
There are some sweet curves in their playing, which I like 
very much to hear. I could fancy a wee bit more finesse in 
the Romanza. 


30129, 30 (12in., 6s. 6d. each). London Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Anthony Bernard: Extracts from El Amor 
Brujo (Love the Magician) (de Falla). 

The first record contains (I quote from the record, which 
gives a fuller note of the extracts than does the bulletin) : 
In the Gypsies’ Cave— Dance of Terror, Magic Circle, Midnight— 
Ritual Fire Darce; and 30130 contains the Pantomime, 
with Dance and Finale. I need not repeat the story. The 
music can almost stand by itself, with merely a word of title, 
so full is it of rhythmic fervour, of rich colour and tingling 
melodies. The orchestra contains strings, two flutes, one oboe, 
two clarinets, two horns and two trumpets, with a harp. It 
makes a very big effect, with skilfully managed proportion. 


The instruments have a good deal of natural colour; they 
blend well (de Falla’s use of them is delightfully adept), and 
altogether the records are warmly pleasing. 


COLUMBIA. 


L.2173, 4, 5 (12in., 19s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Stravinsky : Suite from Petroushka (Stravinsky). 

9499 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Plaza Theatre Orchestra, conducted 
by Eric Coates: The Three Bears (E. Coates). 

9516, 7, 8 (12in., 13s. 6d.). New York Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Damrosch: Mother Goose Suite (Ravel) 
and Entrance of the Little Fauns (Pierné). 

9519, 20, 1, 2 (12in., 18s.). Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by Georges Truc: The Carnival of Animals 
(Saint-Saéns), 

5058, 59 (10in., 4s. 6d. each). New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Wood: Overture to William Tell (Rossini). 

It is delightful to have another visit from the Stravinsky 

of Petroushka, all decked out in the coloured glories of electrical 
art. The music, extremely exciting and amusing even in 
the fainter days of pre-electrics, is now life-size. The puppets 
have come to life indeed. For a description of the music at 
length, see P. A. Scholes’s Second Book of the Gramophone 
Record, pages 180 to 191. The story concerns the three 
puppets of a magician—Petroushka, a dancing girl, and a Moor, 
whom he can bring to life. Petroushka has a sort of soul, 
and, like all those who are so endowed, can feel and suffer. 
He is a little study in psychology—if you like to study him in 
that way. He loves the girl, but cannot rightly express himself. 
She is attracted by the bold display of the blackamvor. He 
and Petroushka fight for her, and Petroushka is killed. Every- 
one is horrified, but the magician shows that from the pathetic 
little body only sawdust drops. But Petroushka’s soul has 
gone aloft—to the top of the booth, where it sits, embodied in 
ghostly form, cocking a snook at the magician. The first 
record contains the scene at the Easter carnival (the time is 
supposed to be about a hundred years ago, in St. Petersburg ; 
but the story is timeless). On the other side are the magician’s 
magic, by which he brings the puppets to life, and the music 
of the Russian dance in which they join. L.2174 contains 
the sketch of Petroushka, and depicts his advances to the 
dancing girl, and his grief when he cannot make her love him. 
The other side introduces the Moor, and gives us his dance with 
the girl. Petroushka enters, and we hear the quarrel, and 
poor Petroushka’s dismissal. Lastly we have the carnival 
again, the tragedy, and the odd finish to the story—in the 
happiest Russian story-fashion. 
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The recording is a joy. A lot of the credit is due to Stravin- 
sky’s amazingly pointed, subtle orchestration, which alone is 
sufficient to distinguish him as one of the two or three finest 
living masters of instrumentation. When he wrote Petroushka 
he was a genius. He has gone off since then; the spirit flags 
to-day, and the mind: has lost its gay visions of queer 
humanity and wondrous fairy-tale doings. What a pity! 

In the Plaza one does not expect fine effects. Coates’s 
piece is good light-weight fun, rather long for its substance, 
and padded with a good deal of old ideas. Of its kind, it is 
quite worth hearing. The recording is good value for money 
—a bit gaudy, but well in the spirit of the music. 

We are getting duplications again. At least, there is the 
fun of trying two recordings—and the worry, perhaps, of 
wishing, as you go home with one set in your hand, that you 
had got the other. Two Mother Goose sets and two Brahms 
No. 1 come upon us in quick succession. Damrosch’s is 
scarcely the ideal hand for the tender delicacies of the fairy-tale. 
Happily, he lets the music speak freely, and contents himself 
with drawing broad but not thick lines, a little less resilient 
than I should like, but never coarse. The timbres of the 
Beauty and the Beast episode are a good test for modern 
recording. This disc passes it with high credit. The Pierné 
trifle is scarcely worth while. Fill-ups are curiously poorly 
chosen, frequently. 

Those who want separate movements of the Ravel may like 
to note that 9516 contains the Sleeping Beauty and Hop o’ my 
Thumb; 9517, Beauty and the Beast, and Laideronette; and 
9518, The Fairy Garden, and the Pierné. 

The Paris Orchestra is a good average combination, of which 
I have spoken once or twice already. It has chosen a set of 
pieces that most people find only mildly amusing. The 
recording is good—a shade brittle, I feel, and not so round and 
fat as some. Without knowing the orchestra in the flesh 
it is of course impossible to say how it and the recorders share 
the credit or otherwise of anything that is put on the record. 
These family jokes of Saint-Saéns (his name is incorrectly given 
on the labels, by the way) are too slight to interest musical 
folk for long. Those who like to try again an old favourite, 
in its original form, may note that The Swan is on 9522. It 
would be well to give translations of the French titles on the 
labels. Most of the words are easy, but Hémiones is not likely 
to be commonly known. A full list of the pieces, with some 
notes, will be found in THE GRAMOPHONE for March, 1925, 
page 385. 

Sir Henry draws the best from Rossini’s poetry. It is not 
great poetry, but it was written by a man beautifully on top 
of his job, and it can always be made to sound interesting. 
I do not know any better record of the opening music. He 
gives the storm time to speak, and his phrasing is distinctive. 
The finale is well balanced. The poise throughout is admirable. 
I should like still fatter strings (the Hallé’s, say), but I am glad 
their tone is largely free from the bitter tang of that in so many 
new records. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1498 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech: March from Tannhauser (Wagner) 
and Hungarian March from Faust (Berlioz). 

D.1499, 1500, 1, 2, 3 (12in., 32s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: First Symphony 
(Brahms). (Lengnick.) 

D.1481, 2, 3 (12in.7 19s. 6d.). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Schalk: Eighth Symphony 
(Beethoven) (Philharmonia and Eulenburg.) 

D.1491 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Coates: Extract from Third Suite, from 
Tsar Saltan (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

C.1553, 4 (12in., 9s.). New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Goossens : Three Spanish Dances (Granados) 
and Triana (Albéniz). 
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Here is another of this fine orchestra’s examples of highly 
superior interpretation, recorded with exceptional clarity, 
so that the reading carries every ounce of conviction. I have 
not heard a better performance of the Wagner. Again I draw 
attention to the variety of colour and power that the strings 
give us. I feel sure it is right to hold up this orchestra 
(particularly under Dr. Blech) as a model of discretion and 
balance—not necessarily an entirely perfect model, but one of 
the best we have. 

Thunder on the left—and on the right, too. The two- 
symphony months are upon us again. This time H.M.V. 
has most of the heavy stuff—heavy only in the common 
phrase. The Eighth of Beethoven is a jovial affair, but 
rather too often there is in concert performances a feeling of 
weight and solidity in its mirth that the music does not want. 
Here there is little fault to find. As in the Siath, there are 
moments at which I want a silkier string tone, and others 
(notably the beginning of the second movement, where I seek 
in vain for Beethoven’s pp) when I would give something to 
know at what tone-level the composer directed the players to 
aim. The chamber is not yet, I think, the ideal place for 
recording. This orchestra is worth experimenting for; it 
has power, discipline, and is strongly controlled. I have a 
doubt whether the playing is sufficiently bluff and cheery. 
Somehow, I think Beethoven would have got more out of it 
if he had been conducting, more of the sunshine he put into it. 
That is not to say the colours are dull; they are rather hard 
and not very subtly shaded. The recording may quite 
cordially be recommended, viewing it all round. 

The glorious Brahms is here again. Columbia had it last 
month, you remember, done by the Philharmonic and 
Weingartner. I may repeat, since you may not have the 
November issue by you, that there was an annotation of the 
work in the issue of February, 1925 (page 338). The effects 
here are more massive than most of Weingartner’s—sometimes 
where massiveness is appreciated and occasionally where it is 
not so welcome. I wish Stokowski would not overdo the little 
rises and falls (for quite small they are meant to be) on page 5 
of the score. This style reminds me a little (though, of course, 
the thing is done in a more artistic way) of those big swells 
and diminishings that choirs at competitions used to give us 
before adjudicators sat on them, and taught them to use such 
devices with subtler feeling. Stokowski is too sound a thinker 
to knock the music about, but I feel that he and his men 
take tremendous pleasure in their technique, and now and 
again let it push itself slightly too much into the foreground, 
so that we are reminded of it when we ought to be thinking 
only of the music. I cannot get the spirit of the lovely second 
movement in this recording, because the tone of the strings, 
though very rich, is out of proportion to the scoring. To see 
why would take space and time, and I should have to print 
some of the score. Those who can read it should study this 
point. The beauty doesn’t exhale: it is delivered, 
in a hygienic’ container, in the most approved, 
efficient American manner. There are such good things to 
say about this orchestra, as those who have heard it in London 
will remember, that I wish I could enjoy this movement more ; 
but it is on too heavy a scale. It is clever playing, but not 
the finest Brahms playing. The first thing one has to seek 
in criticism is this fine distinction between styles. Who, 
having heard Ansermet in Stravinsky and de Falla, can fail to 
learn a lesson in drawing distinctions when this clever conductor 
is heard in Elgar, or (more awful example of incompatibility 
of temperament) in Mozart’s G minor? Again, Beecham is 
ideal in certain works, less in the spirit in others ; and so it is 
with most men. The great Brahms conductors are very few. 
Wood gave us rich satisfaction at the Proms. in the four 
symphonies, in spite of his under-rehearsed orchestra. The 
Americans have the advantage of so much more rehearsal than 
our men get; that tells strongly, but it cannot make a 
performance ; only the conductor, in the long run, can make 
the difference between good playing and the interpretation 
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that gives us a sight of heaven as the composer saw it. 
Stokowski will mellow yet. The recorders will need to mellow 
his strings before they can be said, in anything above mf, to 
give perfectly pure string tone, and nothing else. One of the 
things I like best in these records is the balance of the playing, 
especially of the strings among themselves, and of these over 
against the wind. I pray for a pianissimo to descend like 
manna from heaven upon friend Stokowski. If I had to 
choose between Columbia and H.M.V., I should (after tossing 
up) choose Weingartner, I think—to-day. He is sixty-five, 
and Stokowski is forty-six. Experience (not so much of the 
orchestra as of life) tells. It is not a rule-of-thumb that the 
older man gets the vote, of course ; most certainly not:a rule ; 
but when in some things A goes up and B down, and in others 
B up and A down, there remains the question of mellowness. 
In spite of what I feel about some aspects of Weingartner’s 
interpretations nowadays (about these I spoke last month), 
it is only right to pay a stronger tribute than I then paid to 
his maturity and insight. Stokowski has wisdom too, but not 
yet, I think, quite the inner power of the older man. Note, 
though, that in speaking of records one has to speak, to some 
extent, topsy-turvily : for records are yet far from giving us 
the true account of what the composer said and the conductor 
thought. They are not, happily, in the position of the soldier, 
whose remarks were distinctly not evidence ; they are evidence, 
but the trouble is to tell sometimes whether they are for the 
prosecution or the defence. So long as we remember that 
this is enimperfect (though a delightful and exciting) world, and 
that the day of perfection is yet afar off, we shall, in joyously 
striding out towards it, not fail to pay our tribute to all 
respectable achievement, such as that now under consideration. 

The Legend of Tsar Saltan (I do not find the spelling 
** Sultan,’’ which the label gives) was one of the fairly late 
operas of Rimsky-Korsakov, brought out in 1900, when 
he was fifty-six. I have no means at hand for finding out what 
is contained in the Suite No. 3, or how much of the Suite this 
record contains. There is some tasty stuff here, with reminders 
(as in most of this composer’s works) of other compositions by 
him. Pageantry and the Scheherazade moods are suggested. 
The orchestration, as always with Rimsky-Korsakov, is full of 
piquant detail, and it is recorded in a brave fashion, without 
too great noise. This will be a popular record. 

The Spanish dances on C.1553 are respectively Oriental 
and Andalusian. That on C.1554 (by Granados) is given as 
Rondalla Aragonesa. I am not sure if the first word is one, or 
two. These extremely attractive pieces, now plaintive, now 
suavely sweet, now in tip-toe excitement, are amongst the 
things you will certainly want to get thismonth. The orchestra 
gets a trifle shrill here and there, but does very satisfying work 
in the quieter moods. Goossens gets the very best out of it, 
we may be sure. For this sort of music he has not a superior 
amongst our conductors. The Albéniz is heard in Arbos’s 
orchestral arrangement. For four-and-six this is first-class 
value. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E.10773 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Max von Schillings: Briinhilde’s Death, 
from G6tterdammerung (Wagner). 


E.10774 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Jarnefelt: Valse Tri and Finlandia 
(Sibelius). 


E.10775 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Bodanzky: Overture to Der Fledermaus 
(Johann Strauss). 


E.10776 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Opéra-Comique Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Cloéz: Prelude, Cortége, Air de Danse, from 
L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy). 


The Wagner extract upholds Parlophone’s notable record. 
This record will shine best on an instrument of the most 
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scientific sort, but on any good model much of the music’s 
nobility may be felt. The string tone is well within bounds ; 
though not, I feel, quite of the very finest quality, its selection 
of tonal truth is wise and musicianly. 

Sibelius’s music is conducted by his countryman Jarnefelt, 
who directs the Stockholm Opera. He makes his points 
without underlining them, has poise and power without being 
noisy, and altogether gives me real enjoyment in both pieces. 
I think it is scarcely necessary to warn readers that this music 
only shows (in Finlandia) the fringe of Sibelius’s very individual 
and striking genius. He is heard at his best and deepest in 
his symphonies, of which one (say the second, with which the 
B.B.C. delighted us some time ago) should certainly be recorded. 

It is not inappropriate that The Bat should give a crisp 
little shriek now and again. It does not distress us, but rather, 
with the general hilarity of the music and the tonic tang of the 
recording, sets off Johann’s tunes and their Viennese trimmings 
to perfection. 

The dramatic music from L’ Enfant Prodigue is pleasant light 
material, that may be enjoyed for its colour and rather faint 
charm of style. It lacks strongly individual character, but 
that is not surprising, considering its period. The recording 
shows it in almost the best light. 











INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANO. 


Sometimes I think that the piano is a curious instrument. 
Compare it with a violin. The violin has a definite colour— 
whatever you play on it always sounds of violin and nothing 
else. And the single violin tone is a real tone all the way 
because it is being played by the player as long as it lasts. 
Not so a piano. Its colour is most indefinite, of a glassy, 
white, nondescript character. Its tone isn’t a tone at all, 
but a short pinch followed by a decrescending echo. I once 
heard one of the old phonograph rolls running backwards. 
On it was a piano piece. Each tone sounded like a pull-let-go. 
It was very funny, and gave a good idea of how incomplete 
is the tone production of the instrument. Its main advantage 
lies in the polyphonic capacities, that you can play so many 
tones at the same time. In other words, it is the ideal instru- 
ment for imitating all other music from a simple tone to the 
full orchestra. That it nevertheless is so important that some 
of the best music in the world is written for it is for the self- 
same reason, but when piano recitals sometimes are such 
strenuous affairs it is because of the insufficiency of the 
individual tone. An example of what, in my opinion, is a 
good use of the piano is a record from H.M.V. on which Cortot 
plays a Paraphrase de Concert over a duet from Rigoletto by 
Liszt. It really is splendid. Cortot knows all about the 
instrument and gives most entertainingly an idea of the 
pompous barytone—‘‘ open’ as an Italian voice—answered 
by the clear soprano, and woven into it the glitter of the 
orchestra and all the brilliance of a gala opera performance. 
That is the piano, the instrument itself at its very best. 
Perhaps nobody ever knew so much about it as Liszt. It is 
a marvellous record, and having listened to it I am very glad 
that there is no long sonata or other serious stuff to put on the 
gramophone this month (D.B.1105, 12in., 8s. 6d.). 
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The next record fully confirms what I have said above : 
Rachmaninov himself playing Mendelssohn’s Song without 
Words, popularly known as “ The Bee’s Wedding” (H.M.V. 
D.A.996, 10in., 6s.), just as a real little bee would hum about 
on—say—the morning of its first wedding day, and at almost 
<louble the speed that is usually heard; elegant and witty, 
a little joke by a great master. On the reverse is the famous 
Prelude in C sharp by the man himself. 
I tip this record as a first-class winner. 

Mark Hambourg in Gopak, by Moussorgsky, and Pizzicato 
from Delibes’ Sylvia, does not need my recommendation 
(H.M.V., 10in., 3s.), and a very good record from Parlophone 
(E.10769, 12in., 4s. 6d.) where Karol Szreter plays two Waltzes 
by Johann Strauss—Fledermaus and Artist's Life—gives me 
further proof for my theory about the piano as an imitating 
instrument. The same artist plays on E.10780 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
another Strauss Waltz, Vienna Blood, and does so with much 
verve. I do not know whether the player is a Viennese, but 
it seems to me that he doesn’t quite strike that particular 
character which cannot be learned but is born in the musician 
from the gay city on the blue Danube. 

Finally, let me offer a special welcome to the album issued 
by Columbia (L.2164—2167, 12in., 26s.), with six of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes played by Leopold Godowsky. These are prefaced 
by an address on “‘ Nocturnes” spoken by Mr. Ernest Newman 
and in the album each piece has a further printed note, as 
short, precise and brilliantly phrased as almost only E.N. 
can make it. Listeners are learning to know his voice on the 
wireless, but to the world at large which only knows him by 
the written word this first side of L.2164 will be interesting 
apart from the wisdom of the introductory remarks. As for 
Godowsky, he has chosen well, three of these Nocturnes, so 
far as I know, the E minor, B flat minor and F minor, being 
new to the gramophone. His playing of each of the six is a 
wonder of clarity, pianistic control and almost analytical 
(but never didactic) descriptiveness; and indeed the whole 
album is conceived and carried out with so high a degree of 
art that it is a great pleasure to look forward to the publication 
of the rest of the series. 


Without hesitation 


VIOLIN. 


Kreisler has a real cracker for the Christmas-tree. Old 
Folks at Home and Souvenir, by Drdla. Well, well! It is 
only Christmas once a year, and let us forget all about the 
everyday highbrow ideas. The cracker is a special one and 
commands respect as such (H.M.V., D.A.975, 10in., 6s.). 

Jascha Heifetz is to me always the typical “ encore player.” 
His Estrellita arranged by himself after Ponce and Valse 
Bluette (Drigo, arr. by Auer) are as vividly played as if the 
artist had just warmed to it after a long and successful recital. 
There is a glow and brilliance in his tone that seem to crave 
for immediate clapping of hands (H.M.V., D.A.984, 10in., 6s.). 

Szigeti has a most attractive piece called Saudades do Brazil, 
a South American dance of the tango type. There is a lot of 
music in it, and it is played with a dark and mysterious 
rhythm that makes one long for distant shores where dark 
men dance with dangerous women all night (Col. D.1633, 
10in., 4s. 6d.). On the reverse is Bach’s Bourrée in B minor for 
violin solo. 

With that excellent accompanist Michael Raucheisen at 
the piano, Edith Lorand plays Danse Espagnole by Granados 
(arr. Kreisler) and de Falla’s Jota with a full tone. She 
records very well indeed, and there is good form in the dance 
as she plays it. 

VIOLA. 

It is a little hard on the pianist taking part in Beethoven’s 
Twelve Variations for ’cello and piano which Lionel Tertis 
has arranged for viola and piano that his (or her) name isn’t 
mentioned on the label at all. For really most of the work 
lies with the piano in these variations. And he (or she) does 
it very well indeed. That Tertis should do his part well is 
not to be wondered at, but at the same time one wonders why 
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this great player has picked upon a work which affords so little 
opportunity for him to play his instrument. For want of 
original viola music he has of course to go abroad, and it is 
exceedingly pleasant to listen to a work in which Beethoven 
gets his full due, though the indication on the label,‘ Viola 
Solo,” is rather misleading (Col. L.2172, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 


*CELLO. 

Cedric Sharpe is a very tasteful player. He has recorded 
many small popular pieces for H.M.V., and always there is the 
touch of the musician of standing and dignity about it. This 
month he has played Little Columbine by Sammons, and 
Evensong by Saint-Amory, two inoffensive but pleasant little 
things; and in his reading of them they are actually good 
music to listen to. He is a popular player in a fine sense 
(B.2826, 10in., 3s.). 


ORGAN. 

In Manchester Cathedral two very entertaining records 
have been made by Columbia. The idea of having an organ 
piece on one side and avocal “sacred.’’ performance on the other 
is, in my opinion, excellent, and should be followed up. On 
Nos. 9500 and 9501 we thus find, on the first, Choral Prelude 
by Bach (Christ our Lord to Jordan came) and Handel’s 
Angels ever bright and fair (the organ solo played by Dr. A. 
W. Wilson, and the air sung by Master Robert D. Peel). Both 
things are well performed and recorded. The Prelude suffers 
a little from a somewhat shrill registration that takes away a 
deal of the dignity of the instrument, but the line of the work 
stands clear. The air is well sung. On the second disc is a 
Choral Prelude by Parry (a fine work) also played by Dr. 
Wilson, and a good deal better than the Bach. Particularly 
has the tune been given a better stop. And on the reverse 
the Manchester Cathedral Choir sing a Carol for Christmas 
time (When the crimson sun has set) by Grantham and does 
it very precisely and with a full and fine tone. I think these 
two records are extremely good value for the money (12in., 
4s, 6d.) 

From Zonophone there is a record with Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus from Messiah and Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
in arrangements played on grand organ by R. Arnold Greir. 
These arrangements are not satisfying so far as they don’t 
form good organ pieces. What is brilliant for a big choir 
seems meagre for the organ alone, from which one expects 
more elaborate motion. The tremendous effect of the 
Hallelujah Chorus as sung completely evaporates and there 
remain only monotonous chords on the tonic and dominant. 
These performances undoubtedly have their value and attrac- 
tion for some folk, but musically they do not count greatly 
(A.348, 12in., 4s.). ; . 

Marcel Dupré has this time chosen Saint-Saéns’s Prelude in 
E flat. As usual, he plays it with all his authority. It is 
possible to follow all the detailed movements of the score 
without ever losing the impression of the whole. He is an 
ascetic in registration, yet never does one tire or have the 
feeling of monotony. He is a great player. But even he can 
make a mistake. For I call it an absolute mistake to play 
The Swan (Saint-Saéns) on an organ. The tune, famous 
chiefly as a ‘cello solo, cannot possibly maintain its soft 
gliding character when sounding from the rigid pipes of an 
organ. Listen to the long B that finishes the main phrase and 
admit that. this swan can only be that stiff-necked animal 
they use for the entry of Lohengrin, from the jerky and 
wooden back of which you always fear the tenor will tumble, 
helmet, sword and all. And the fact that Dupré remains an 
ascetic and abstains from the use of mechanical decrescendo 
doesn’t better the case. This is a mistake, and a bad one. 

Two very “popular” things are played by Gatty Sellars 
(Col. 5062, 10in., 3s.). They are Gypsy Caravan March and 
Nuptial Song by, respectively, Oscheit and Friml. They 
will sell well. ‘apt 











CHAMBER MUSIC 


“This is the Christmas number, you know,” said the Editor. 
What? Christmas already? How awful! Still, there had been a 
promising note in the kind Santa Claus voice as it spoke over 
the ’phone and I eagerly stretched out my hands to search the 
stocking. I saw at once a good deal of these necessary but 
hardly so keenly wanted utilities provided by a practical 
mind, but soon,amongst warm socks and stiff handkerchiefs, 
I discovered a real gem: Schumann’s Piano Quintet in E flat 
performed by that excellent musician Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
together with The Flonzaley String Quartet. The same 
people have done the work before in pre-electric days, badly 
cut and compressed on two records. Now we have this model 
work, the queen amongst piano quintets, in its full length 
and wonderfully recorded by H.M.V. on four records with 
one movement on each disc, as it should be, in an album with 
guiding notes (D.B.1191-94, 12in., 8s. 6d. each). It is an 
expensive Christmas gift, to be sure, but a fine one indeed. 
What strikes me while listening to these familiar subjects and 
developments is Schumann’s tremendous respect for form. 
He must have exercised an enormous self-control, he, the super- 
romantic, the lover of ‘feelings’? and abandon, in an age 
when they burst into tears and embraced and kissed each 
other for sheer emotion. There are traces of the fight to be 
found in many places. Takethefirstsubject. It is courageous, 
fresh, in full swing, and yet it seems as if it doesn’t quite reach 
the last bit of what it really intends. A little too well-behaved. 
The following cantabile is much more convincing. But as it 
is, it forms a most excellent subject for building up a movement. 
This is characteristic of the entire work, with the result that 
we have the clearest and most classic form, wit, substance. 
little restraint and caution for all the music there is in it, 
But through this fight Schumann has obtained that deeply 
convincing appeal there always is in a piece of art where the 
stuff is mastered. The best proof can be found in the thrill 
of the last movement, though it is formed on something so 
simple as the diatonic scale. That is why it is fully justifiable 
to call it a model work. The performance is masterly. 
Gabrilowitsch is a musician of the highest order. He leads 
with an irresistible sweep, rhythm, clarity, beauty of tone and 
depth of expression equally admirable, and followed by the 
Flonzaley ensemble at its best. For students of form, for 
lovers of Schumann, or admirers of well-recorded brilliant 
playing, this is a Christmas gift indeed. 

Schubert’s String Quartet in Dminor(Deathand the Maiden) 
has been recorded by The Roth String Quartet for Parlophone 
(E.10767—-8, 12in., 9s.). It is a quite good performance, but 
no more. The playing of the famous opening subject is 
unclear and dragging. Why haven’t the players divided the 
chords as they do it at the end of the movement when a part 
of the subject sets in again? The character and the theme 
seem so absolutely to encourage that way of playing—calm 
clarity, nothing left to be obscure or difficult to grasp. There 
are many fine passages in the following variations, but the 
performance is marred by this first misleading impression and 
never—in spite of a much better finish—recovers from it. 

C. J. 





If you have any difficulty in getting 
THE GRAMOPHONE, write to the Manager, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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RECENT ISSUES 
MALIPIERO 
Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri 
String Quartet of Milan. 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch), 


“A real service to music in enabling such works to be 
familiarly heard. These ‘ Stornelli’ could only be attempted by 
players of the highest virtuosity . . . The two records are a 
succession of surprises from beginning to end.”—The Times, 
September 18th. 


BRAHMS 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, played by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James 
Lockyer (viola) and Edward Robinson (’cello). 


Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch). 


“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the deep beauty 
of the variations, the poise and sway of the whole work, are 
exhilarating exceedingly. The players are completely at the com- 
poser’s service, and so do him full justice."—The Observer, Sep- 
tember 16th. 


HAYDN 


String Quartet in B flat major, “The Sunrise,” 
Op. 76, No. 4, played by the International 
String Quartet. 

Record Nos. 109-111 (three 12-inch). 


“I say unhesitatingly that no more delightful performance has 
ever been recorded than the String Quartet by Haydn “ The 
Sunrise ” played by a world-famous combination, the International 
String Quartet.”—“ Discus ” in the Blackpool Times. 


MOZART 
Quartet in D major (K. 285), for flute, violin, 
viola and ’cello, played by Réné Le Roy, 
André Mangeot, Frank Howard, and 
Herbert Withers. 
Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inch), 


“ A flute Quartet is out of the usual run, and the Society has done 
well to record a truly charming example in Mozart’s Quartet in D. 
. . . It would be difficult to over-praise the delicacy of tone and 
the beautiful phrasing of the flautist.” Musical Times. 


All the above records can now be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, 
Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FRIDA LEIDER (soprano).—Leonora’s Aria from Fidelio 
(Beethoven). In German. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.1497, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

MARIA OLCZEWSKA (contralto).—Che fard senza Euridice 
from Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck) and Ombra mai fu from 
Xerxes (Handel). InItalian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.1490, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

ENZO DE MURO LOMANTO (tenor).—Questa o quella and 
La Donna é mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Col. 5060, 10in., 3s. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Addio alla Madre from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and Che gelida manina 
from La Bohéme (Puccini). In Italian. Orch acc. 
Brunswick 50114, 12in., 8s. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—In questa tomba oscura 
(Beethoven), in Italian, and When the King went forth 
to war (Koenemann), in Russian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
D.B.1068, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

MIRIAM LICETTE (soprano) and DENNIS NOBLE (baritone). 
—Give me thy hand, O fairest (La ci darem) from Don 
Giovanni (Mozart) and The Manly Heart (La dove prende) 
from The Magic Flute (Mozart). In English. Orch. acc. 
Col. 9503, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ANDRE BAUGE (baritone).—Pour plaire aux femmes and, 
with LUCIENNE LESEVE (soprano), Térésa-Lavarenne 
from La Térésina (Oscar Straus). In French. Orch. 
ace. Actuelle 11570, 10in., 3s. 

MARIO CHAMLEE (tenor) and RICHARD BONELLI (bari- 
tone).—Solenne in quest’ ora from La Forza del Destino 
(Verdi) and Solo Profugo from Martha (Flotow). In 
Italian. Orch. ace. Brunswick 50112, 12in., 8s. 

DINO BORGIOLI (tenor) and GINO VANELLI (baritone).— 
Nel cieli bigi from Act 1 and O Mimi, tu pit non torni 
from Act 4 of La Bohéme (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Col. D.1634, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Der Nussbaum (Schumann) 
and Auftrage (Schumann). In German. Piano and 
violin acc. Parlo. R.O.20071, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

DAVID DEVRIES (tenor).—Réverie de George Brown from 
La Dame Blanche (Boieldieu) and Salut, demeure chaste 
et pure from Faust (Gounod). In French. Orch ace. 
Parlo. R.20069, 12in., 63. 6d. 

NINO EDERLE (tenor).—Addio, Mignon from Mignon 
(Thomas) and Chiudo gli occhi from Manon (Massenet). 
In Italian. Orch ace. Parlo. E.10781, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

GIOVANNI INGHILLERI (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and Largo al Factotum from Barber of 
Seville (Rossini). InItalian. Orch acc. Parlo. R.O.20070, 
10in., 4s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano), SIGISMUND PILINSKY 
(tenor), ROBERT BURG (baritone), HELENE JUNG 
(soprano) and Chorus.—Durch Gottes Sieg, Finale from 
Act 1, and PILINSKY, Lohengrin’s Farewell from Act 3 
of Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. Orch acc. Parlo. 
E.10782, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

HERMANN FLEISCHMANN (Obercantor).—Toras Haschem 
T’ Mimoh (Lewandowsky) and Jaaleh (Lewandowsky). 
In Hebrew. Organ, choir and orch. ace. Parlo. E.10784, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


i ua, 








Frida Leider.—It is impossible to have too many records 
of a good thing, and, in these days of re-recording, it is the 
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plain duty of the reviewer to welcome repetitions from every 
source of music that we love to hear, provided that it be well 
and worthily performed. I shall not mind how many 
Abscheulichers I have to listen to, if they equal or even approach | 
the supreme excellence of Frida Leider’s. From the first note 
to the last it is absolutely beyond reproach. In the pathos 
of the tone-quality, the touching, measured accents of a 
sublime trust, the unhurried elegance of the. phraseology, in a 
word, the all-pervading nobility of style and expression, this 
is the true ‘‘ Invocation to Hope” that Beethoven placed 
in the mouth of his glorious heroine. The difficulties of the 
piece I have too often pointed out for it to be necessary to 
expatiate further upon the merit of this achievement. Add 
to it all the utterance of another “‘ hope ’’—that our own 
singers will strive to imitate the same effortless command of 
technique, combined with the same ease,and simplicity of 
delivery, which alone can bring about that actuality of 
atmosphere that every gramophone artist aspires to attain. 

Maria Olczewska.—Once more the popular German contralto 
gives us new versions of items peculiarly familiar to English 
concert-goers—items that belong more or less to the category 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. Only here we are 
brought face to face with previous defects, to wit, wrong 
readings of music with traditions that long use has made 
English musicians respect, together with serious mis- 
pronunciations of the Italian language. These are the more 
to be regretted because Maria Olczewska has a voice admired in 
this country by all who have heard her, and which she imprints 
upon a record with singular skill and fidelity. It is a thousand 
pities that the faults in question are not pointed out to her. 
Has no one “‘ in authority ”’ the courage to do so ? 

Enzo de Muro Lomanto.—The singer puts plenty of what his 
compatriots call slancio into the two favourite tenor airs from 
Rigoletto. He has a good telling voice and knows how to 
use it with unexaggerated dash and vigour. My sole objection 
is that he indulges in the too-liberal slurring which is the bane 
of present-day Italian singing. It seems to be getting more and 
more prevalent. 

Alfred Piccaver.—This is one of the talented and presumably 
expensive British artists whom Sir Thomas Beecham has 
alluded to as owning bigger reputations abroad than in their 
own country, which rarely, if ever, hears them. He has, as 
we know, a truly beautiful voice. It reminds me as no other 
can or does of the exquisite timbre that was wont to delight 
everybody who heard that wonderful English tenor of the 
eighties, Joseph Maas. But he was never lackadaisical, 
never lethargic with sudden outbursts of generous tone, never 
given to slurring (forgive the colloquialism) all over the place. 
And there is really no reason why Alfred Piccaver should do 
these naughty things. 

Theodore Chaliapine.—It is good to have upon one disc 
these two widely-contrasted examples of the Chaliapinesque 
style. The Russian song is, as would be expected, utterly 
beyond criticism, full of life, descriptive power, and vivid 
detail. The Beethoven, which for no sufficient reason is 
generally associated with contraltos, is remarkable for a sober 
purity of style, intense expression, and a wonderfully subdued, 
reproachful pathos. None but a great artist could have so 
realized the marvellous change in the middle passage of the 
song, where the troubled spirit pleads no longer, and hurls 
out the command that its earthly remains shall no more be 
watered with tears, but allowed to rest in peace. This Etna- 
like outburst is a master-stroke. 


Miriam Licette and Dennis Noble.—3t would be unfair to 
ask for better voices or a nicer blending of tones than we get in 
these familiar Mozart duets. The La ci darem requires lighter 
singing, however. Mme Licette depicts Zerlina vocally as a 
serious, ladylike personage, and Mr. Noble suggests Don 
Giovanni rather as a clergyman in search of a living. On the 
other hand, the sentimental touch is quite in place in La dove 
prente,or The manly heart, where Papageno is serious for once 
and Paina is her natural self—a “ real lady.” Indeed, the 
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dise is well worth having for the sake of that side of it which 
yields one of the gems of The Magic Flute. 

André Baugé.—A pleasing baritone does full justice to a 
pretty waltz tune and to his share of a tasteful melodious duet. 
I cannot say, though, that I care particularly for Oscar Straus 
sung in French ; there seems to be something awkward about 
the combination. Otherwise, considering the insignificant 
outlay, there is a fair amount of pleasure to be derived from 
the record. 

Mario Chamlee and Richard Bonelli.—My last remark could 
not honestly be applied to these duets from La Forza del 
Destino and Martha, which (albeit I do not as a rule concern 
myself with prices) seem to me rather costly. The voices 
are ample and agreeable, well in tune, and Flotow’s well- 
remembered stanzas are warbled with welcome smoothness. 
But both singers ought to improve their diction. 

Dino Borgioli and Gino Vanelli.—Capitally sung are both 
these duets from La Bohéme, that from Act I crisply and 
with abundant vivacity, the more dramatic one from Act ITI 
with just the right measure of feeling. It is quite a treat to 
hear good Italian voices that do not “‘ dig in *’ with slurs. 

Lotte Lehmann.—Not even a hopelessly metallic pianoforte 
can altogether counteract the charm of such singing as may be 
heard in these records of two of Schumann’s loveliest Lieder. 
The Nussbaum is dainty and delicate ; its whispered -secrets 
are full of fascinating mystery. The Auftrdge, which no 
English soprano dares apparently to attempt, is simply 
exquisite in its breathlessness, its sense of impatience, the love 
and longing “writ large’? on every phrase. Yet nothing 
disturbs the even flow of tone, with every word distinct, not 
so much music and voice as atmosphere and a message wafted 
in deepest confidence. The ending is especially delightful. 


David Devries.—In the course of Boieldieu’s famous opéra- 
comique, La Dame Blanche, which has held the stage in France 
for just over a century, there occurs an air for the tenor-hero 
known as the Réverie de George Brown—that being the name 
of the gentleman in question, a young officer devoted to the 
cause of the Stuarts. The story, taken by Scribe from one of 
Scott’s novels, is laid in Scotland in 1759; hence the fact that 
Boieldieu in his charming score made use of more than one 
well-known Scottish air. The particular one quoted in this 
Réverie is Robin Adair, which haunts the hero because he 
associates it with a certain young lady, and, not knowing the 
words, he sings it to his own “ la, la,’ with an earnestness that 
betokens the utmost enjoyment. Such is the piece that M. 
Devries has here recorded, and which he sings with such 
consummate elegance and skill. His series of shakes, ending 
upon a high C, sung falsetto, might make many a soprano green 
with envy. Although less interesting, his rendering of Salut, 
demeure, is given in the best French manner, and confirms tho 
impression that the singer is an accomplished artist. 


Nino Ederle-—Here we find the opposite extreme—an 
Italian drawing-room tenor with a sugary tone which never 
departs from its unsteady, monotonous level. A style so 
affected and spasmodic may please certain hearers, but I fear 
I must not be counted among them. 


Giovanni Inghilleri.—This excellent baritone, one of the 
newcomers at Covent Garden last season, has only to avoid a 
growing tendency to cultivate the vibrato to take his place 
among successful record-makers. He possesses theright kind of 
voice for the work, considerable variety of expressive colour, 
and any amount of dramatic impulse. Hence a capital 
specimen of the Prologue (all on one side of the disc) and an 
equally good one of the Largo al factotum, bright, lively, busy, 
and inspiriting. 

Pilinsky, Seinemeyer, Robert Burg, etc.—Neither of these 
excerpts from Lohengrin is worthy of the source whence. it 
emanates. If we are to get such entirely false interpretations 
of Wagner as the Finale to the first act here presented, the 
sooner they are laid by the heels the better. The mania for 
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speed results simply in hustling the music out of all recognition 
and depriving it of all breadth and meaning. The poor 
soprano does her best to keep up with the rest, but finds 
herself speedily obliterated. Pilinsky, evidently a courageous 
Heldentenor, has a better chance, of course, and puts in some 
powerful strokes; but amid the noise and confusion Robert 
Burg employs. his stentorian notes in vain—even he gets 
completely lost. Pilinsky’s Adieu to the Swan is a far more 
fortunate effort. 


Hermann Fleischmann.—This distinguished German Ober- 
cantor has a tenor voice of superb quality and is a past-master 
of his art. In Lewandowsky’s fine settings of the Hebrew 
text he is admirably supported by choir, organ and orchestra, 
and the general musical effect of the combination is extra- 
ordinarily fine. The recording, too, is beyond reproach. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 








CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


The Choir of Salisbury Cathedral: Yea, though I walk (from 
Sullivan’s The Liyht of the World) unaccompanied, and 
(trebles and organ) He shall feed His flock (from Handel’s 
Messiah). B.2814 (10in., 3s.). 


The Viennese Men’s Singing Club (in German) and Orchestra : 
The Blue Danube Waltz (2 parts, Johann Strauss). D.1494 
(12in., 6s. 6d.). 

Opinions must differ as to exactly how good is Yea, though 

I walk, but, anyhow, it is a great deal better than most 
nineteenth-century church music. This is an almost perfect, 
sound performance, except that the basses ought to have been 
subdued nearly half-way through, and that there is a slight 
uncertainty at the beginning of the Coda. The trebles sing 
the Messiah aria very charmingly, in unison; but why ? 

This is a very “large ’’ performance, fairly brilliant, of good 

old Blue Danube; recorded, apparently, in a greatly echoing 
hall, though never anything like the babel I’ve heard in our 
Albert Hall. The orchestra (which ? a large one ?) carries on 
as it always did, with perhaps a little of the rhythmic tangs 
denied it by the Chorus. The Chorus is very much as a 
cheerful party might join in in a Viennese café: little more. 
Something like the Waltz Chorus in Gounod’s Faust. 


PARLOPHONE. 


The Cathedral Choir. Hymns. O Sacred Heart (Ampleforth) 
and Hail, Jesus, Hail (Vincent Novello); Soul of my 
Saviour (Maller) and Sweet Sacrament Divine (Stanfield) ; 
Hail, Queen of Heaven (English traditional melody) and 
Jesus, my Lord, my God, my All (traditional); The 
Church’s One Foundation (S. S. Wesley) and When I 
survey (S. Webbe). E.3551-3 and E.6092 (four 10in., 
2s. 6d. each). 


For performance, these are among the best hymn records 
I have heard—certainly among the best at the price. Their 
special qualities are good balance, clarity, a sound simplicity, 
and (what is specially noteworthy) comparative quietness. 
The hymns themselves are mostly on the sentimental side ; 
and though I have always felt that Maller’s tune to a fairly 
good English version of Anima Christi is among the most 
inspired, there is here hardly enough strength to overcome its 
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slight cheapness. But there is hardly a note to object to in 
all the arrangements. My chief objection is to the accom- 
paniment, which consists apparently of a small (reed ?) organ 
and a celesta. Even of that one can say that it is always kept 
secondary to the voices. 


COLUMBIA. 


Exeter Cathedral Choir, unaccompanied (Organist ‘ and 
Director, Thomas Armstrong), recorded in the Cathedral : 
Two carols, This joyful Eastertide (Old Dutch Melody, 
arr. Charles Wood) and O little town of Bethlehem 
(traditional English melody). 5057 (10in., 3s.). 


The B.B.C. Chorus and Wireless Military Band, conducted 
by Stanford Robinson (at the organ, W. G. Webber), 
recorded in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London: See amid the winter’s snow (A hymn for 
Christmas Morning, Rev. E. Caswell and Sir John Goss) 
(soloist, Doris Vane) and God from on high hath heard 
(Bishop Woodford and Gauntlett) ; Once in Royal David’s 
City (Mrs. Alexander and Gauntlett) and O God, our 
Help in ages past (Watts and ? Dr. Croft); While shep- 
herds watched their flocks by night (Tate and Este’s 
Psalter) and All hail the power of Jesu’s Name (Perronet 
and Shrubsole). 5079-81 (three 10in., 3s. each). 


The London Male-voice Octet, unaccompanied: Psalms 95, 
23 and 145 (The English Psalter, edited by Macpherson, 
Bairstow and Buck). 9502 (12in., 4s. 6d.). : F 


I like the Exeter Choir’s singing ; well-disciplined, in. good 
style, strong and live. Notice that one of their carols is of 
Eastertide—rather original, at this time, but emphasising the 
real nature of the carol. (It is hardly common knowledge 
yet that the carol is really a folk-song, even when religious, 
generally gay, never sentimental, sung, and as often as not 
danced, by the people on their way to church. There were carols 
for all the various seasons.) Both these carols are announced 
on the label as “ with Descant”’; this merely refers to the 
fact that the trebles, for a short time in each, soar above 
the main tune. One of my two criticisms of the record 
is that when the descant starts the tune is left to take care of 
itself—and doesn’t. The other is that the words are very 
indistinct (this cannot, I think, be blamed entirely on the 
Cathedral recording), though from what I hear I think the 
boys have correct production, not the old choirboy hoot. 
Both tunes are good and well arranged. O little town is 
taken very slowly, but I think perhaps rightly so. 


The B.B.C. have added their Military Band for their 
hymn recordings. The result is not so thrilling as I expected. 
Military band accompaniment to hymns is generally impressive 
and dignified ; here I find little gain, and an increase in the 
tendency to blurred volume. However, I don’t mean to give 
the impression that there is nothing but ill-defined noise ; 
on the contrary, all these three discs are on the whole 
successful, though the recording is too heavy. Perhaps a 
little adjustment will give us the Military Band to good effect. 

The Columbia Company is nothing if not original, and this 
is once more testified by their recording The London Male-voice 
Octet in the chanting of three Psalms. But their diction is 
so clear (you can follow easily, without referring to your 
Psalms) and their “ pointing’? so perfect (excepting some 
breathlessness early in Psalm 145—perhaps nervousness) 
that they really deserve our thanks, especially as many a choir 
will find here both a lesson in chanting and also an ideal 
opportunity of judging the new English Psalter. No psalter 
can make good chanting if the chanters haven’t learnt to give 
up heavy march rhythm and sing in speech rhythm. But 
the leaders must have a psalter, and this one seems to make 
for perfect chanting. It is certainly revolutionary. I don’t 
feel sure about the poirting of the Gloria; but others can 
always adopt their own pointing of that. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Trinity Choir, with orchestra: While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night (Handel) and It came upon the 
midnight clear (Willis). A.347 (12in., 4s.). 

Church Choir, with organ: A few more years shall roll 


(Hayne) and Holy, Holy, Holy (Dykes). 5211 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 


If you cut out the studio bells at the beginning of the 
Handel, which is quite easy, you have one of the most delightful 
of all this Christmas’s records. The tune is not, of course, 
one of the familiar ones. It is in simple hymn form, however, 
extraordinarily happy and apt, treated in a variety.of ways 
which I haven’t space to catalogue here in detail—chorus, 
and bits of solo, duet and orchestra. The soloists are adequate 
for their modest réles, and the choir singing is exceptionally 
clear and satisfactory. It came doesn’t please me, but it’s a 
matter of taste. 

The Church Choir is well up to its own standard, which I 
have often said is one which may be fairly recommended. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





SONGS 
COLUMBIA. 


John Coates (tenor) accompanied by Gerald Moore: The 
Knotting Song (Sir C. Sedley and Henry Purcell, arr. 
Edmondstoune Duncan) and Take a pair of sparkling 
eyes (from The Gondoliers, Gilbert and Sullivan). 9506 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Roy Henderson (barytone): None but the weary heart 
(Tchaikovsky, Eng. words by Agate) and O no, John! 
(Eng. folk-song, arr. Cecil J. Sharp). 5061 (10in., 3s.). 


Francis Russell (tenor) with orchestra: Lend me your aid 
(from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba) in 2 parts. 9508 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 


The Knotting Song always sounds to me astonishingly 
like the next century—the English eighteenth century, rather 
than pre-Bach and pre-Handel. At the least, it is an out- 
standing instance of Purcell’s versatility. Duncan’s arrange- 
ment is very sparkling, but is a good deal un-Purcellian (even 
if he keeps to the text of the voice part, which often enough 
he certainly does not). This is an extreme example of John 
Coates’s style ; for some it may be too extreme ; he certainly 
prolongs it immensely. This is also true of his Gilbert and 
Sullivan, perhaps with still less justification. Altogether, not 
a record to be bought without trial, by any but blind devotees 
of John Coates—especially if the quick succession of the two 
Columbia Coates records justifies hopes of plenty more. 

Roy Henderson, who has always justified the greatest 
interest, still takes himself a little too seriously, but he is 
deepening and broadening ; so, too, is his good voice, or its 
fine recording, probably both. He gives extreme contrast on 
this record. The Tchaikovsky song has dignity, rare enough 
in Tchaikovsky. Henderson realises this to the full; and few 
singers, except Chaliapine, could get more dramatic intensity 
without throwing overboard all the dignity. O no, John! 
I should prefer as a duet. But for a solo version this will not 
be beaten, I think, even by John Goss (whom Henderson here 
suggests), if by anyone. The label, by the way, has the word 
‘* rejoice ” at the end of the Tchaikovsky title. This is Just 
one of their little whims, of course. Ii has nothing to do with 
the song. 
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Francis Russell’s disc of Gounod’s tremendous Aria, with 
the orchestral introduction and the recitative, may well serve 
as a standard English recording of it. It is, of course, 
extremely loud. Electric recording may be able to magnify 
actual volume, but it can’t help a man to stand up to tremendous 
things like this ; and few tenors, of Italy or anywhere else, could 
stand up to it better than Russell. He is as good at theend 
of this unremitting effort as at the beginning. I have no fault 
worth finding—with the orchestra, either. 


H.M.V. 

John McCormack (tenor) with orchestra: The Holy Child 
(Easthope Martin) and Just for to-day (Partridge and 
Seaver). D.A.929 (10in., 6s.). 

Elisabeth van Endert (soprano), in German, with orchestra : 
Stille Nacht (Still Night, Holy Night, Gruber) and Mariae 
Wiegenlied (Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Op. 76, No. 52, Reger). B.2849 (10in., 3s.). 

Margaret Sheridan (soprano) accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
The Lover’s Curse (Irish folk-song, arr. Herbert Hughes) 
and The Meeting of the Waters (Moore). D.A.985 (10in., 
Os.). 

Marion Anderson (contralto). 
Deep River and Heav’n, Heav’n (J got a Robe). 
(10in., 3s.). 

Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano), in English, with orchestra : 
Lead, Kindly Light (Dykes) and Abide with me (Monk, 
arr. Samuels). D.A.864 (10in., 6s.). 

Walter Glynne (tenor): The (Nevin) and She is far 
from the Land (Lambert). B.2817 (10in., 3s.). 

Sydney Coltham (tenor) : The Star of Bethlehem (Adams) and 
The Holy City (Adams). B.2827 (10in., 3s.). 

Marguerite Carlton (contralto): God shall wipe away all 
tears (Sullivan) with orchestra, and Abide with me 
(Liddle) with organ. C.1573 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Negro Spirituals (arr. Burleigh) 
B.2828 


The whole marvellous message of Christmas sings out from 
McCormack’s The Holy Child (thousands of feet above any 
other Easthope Martin song). Yet in this is a paradox. 
Christmas is simple, and so is John McCormack—in spirit ; 
while at the very same time he is, musically, not nearly simple 
enough. His singing is really a highly cultivated art, though, 
in the final result,it has the simplicity of great art—it is simply 
the style of good speech (too much so, perhaps—his one fault is 
surely that in singing English he is seldom really smooth ; 
he makes far too much of the characteristic English conjunction 
of final and initial consonants). It js just that he loves what 
the song has to say, and feels it and says it well. 

Several records arrive at this time, of course, which profess 
to be more or less seasonable. Most of them give us stones for 
bread, for the spirit of a Child the very faded spirit of sancti- 
mony. The most obviously appropriate, after McCormack’s, 
is Elisabeth van Endert’s. Both her songs have been recorded 
more than once before, but I don’t find them together anywhere 
else. She has not done them notably well, but well enough to 
please us. Her diction is not too distinct. The orchestra is 
what it should be. 

In all the operas in the world Margaret Sheridan, Italian 
operatic star, born in County Mayo, will not find more dramatic 
intensity than is concentrated in this folk-song of her own 
country, The Lover’s Curse. And she knows it. I thought a 
contralto ought to sing this, but I shall now be greatly surprised 
if anyone, contralto or not; ever sings it better. Certainly 
none but Irishwomen need apply. It is not a song which 
will stand, even gain by, the English simplicity and masked, 
sober though deep, expression of Dora Labbette, whose 
Londonderry Air (as Danny Boy) I preferred to Margaret 
Sheridan’s. The Lover’s Curse does, indeed, need to be Irish 
through and through. Margaret Sheridan’s broad style 
becomes, to my mind, excessive slowness in The Meeting 
of the Waters ; though she gets it across. This is, of course, not 
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a cheerful record; but there is nothing morbid about it; 
it has superb energy, and even if one objects to being asked 
six shillings, it is really, like McCormack’s, worth almost 
whatever is asked. 

Marion Anderson’s record is the exact woman’s equivalent 
of Paul Robeson’s; and if she continues as well as she has 
begun, I shall have to leave you to choose for yourself according 
to the pairing of the Spirituals. I don’t see Heav’n among 
Robeson’s titles, although it’s one of the most popular Spirituals. 

In the old days Captain Barnett might have put D.A.864 
amonz the curiosities: one of Italy’s foremost operatic 
sopranos singing a couple of English hymns with the added 
glory of an orchestra—real hymns, mind, not solo songs so 
named. They are sung to the familiar tunes (one of the 
familiar tunes, perhaps, I should say of Lead, Kindly Light), 
entirely without expression (though with a good deal of 
slithering about), but with careful enunciation. 

The remaining three, or at any rate the last two, H.M.V. 
dises may be meant to be more or less seasonable. I notice 
nothing wrong with Glynne’s and Coltham’s, nor do I notice 
in Coltham’s any special attempt to liven the songs up ; but 
perhaps these two really are beyond it. Glynne’s recent 
improvement is so remarkable that he can now treat even The 
Rosary with comparative virility. 

Marguerite Carlton is, I think, new to me. She has, at 
least, a good enough voice and production for me to be anxious 
to hear more of her. She sings these two songs as well as 
could.be ; and you should hear the organ’s 32-foot in Abide 
with me from a Wilson Panharmonic. 


REGAL. 


Alexander Kisselburgh (bass): Some rival has stolen my 
true-love away (Eng. folk-song, arr. Broadwood) and 
When dull care (Leveridge). G.9196 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Regal are to be congratulated on introducing in three months 

two singers whose first records are not merely half-crown 
bargains, but would find themselves in eminent company 
on any representative list. Alexander Kisselburgh has a very 
fair style, good production and a very good voice—though, 
on the showing of this record, it is barytone, not bass. Some 
rival is not startling, but it has an English tune of the 
best—fine, solid (no, ‘‘ dull ” is not implied), one which you will 
find wears well. The eighteenth-century When dull care is 
familiar to everyone ; you needn’t look for a better perform- 
ance. The accompanist is on the heavy side, perhaps. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Foster Richardson (bass) with orchestra: The Powder- 
monkey (Watson) and The Tar’s Farewell (Adams). 
5207 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Barrington Hooper (tenor): At Dawning (Cadman) and 
For you alone (Geehl). 5204 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

I suppose Foster Richardson is now going to work through 
all the soldier and sailor songs he can find. If so, I’m afraid 
there may prove to be more than we suspected, and very 
few of them like A Sergeant of the Line or When the Sergeant- 
Major's on Parade (with which, not the not-quite-so-good 
C.S.-M., I meant to compare the first, last month). One 
would have thought that the War would have killed at any 
rate this particular brand of twaddle. But it’s amazing what 
people will accept in the besmirched name of music. Foster 
Richardson does them as well as he did the far better one in 
November ; but with his more than serviceable voice he might 
at least try something on a higher level. One of these is 
enough for a long time. 

I suppose one must still allow also for a few readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE being interested in At Dawning and For 
youalone. Hooper gives an average good, but not outstanding 
account of them. If they must be sung, more real inter- 
pretation, and a little longer phrasing, would help. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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BAND RECORDS 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


As I have only received three new band records since I 
wrote my notes for last month, and as all three are worthy of 
special notice, I propose to include them in a brief survey of the 
year that is about to close. The sister sciences of recording 
and reproduction have progressed and still are progressing 
steadily, but they do not always progress at the same rate. 
1927 was a year in which the science of recording forged ahead 
very rapidly, but during 1928 the balance has been restored 
somewhat and it is not surprising therefore that a glance 
through the records of the year reveals nothing so startling 
as could be indicated a year ago. Progress, however, there 
has been, and that very considerable, and this can be 
demonstrated best by the more recent records made by the 
Cie. Francaise du Gramophone of the playing of the Garde 
Républicaine Band. Steady improvement throughout the 
early part of the year culminated a few months ago in the 
records of Florent Schmitt’s Dionysiaques (K.3336-7). Mar- 
vellous as these records are, I think that they will have to make 
way for Weber’s Concertino pour Clarinettes en si bémol (L.658) 
played by the same band for the enviable position of best 
record of the year. This is really ‘“ worth-while ”’ music, and 
the recording is such that very little imagination is required to 
‘see’ as well as hear this fine band. The balance between 
soloist and band is better than I have ever heard before and 
the recording of all registers of the solo instrument and of the 
accompanying band is equally realistic. The soloist is both a 
virtuoso and a musician and the tone of the band is wonderfully 
rich and suave. Perhaps the most valuable tribute yet paid 
to this record is that by R.O.B. in our American cousin, The 
Phonograph, who describes it as “‘ an example of band playing 
which overshadows even the brilliant work of Creatore.” 

Another good record by the same band, but one which is 
bound to suffer a little by comparison with the superb record 
just mentioned, is that just issued by the Columbia Company 
(9504) and labelled Carmen—Entr’acte—Parts 1 and 2. This 
description is somewhat obscure, for the record apparently 
contains three Entr’actes and also the Prelude to Act I. Ihave 
inserted the qualifying word ‘“ apparently ” because, having 
mislaid my score of this opera, I am relying on memory. The 
playing is as fine as ever, though the band sounds to be smaller 
than that employed by the French H.M.V. Company, and 
the recording of the side-drum, tambourine and other members 
of the kitchen department is particularly impressive. 

Of the other Columbia records all those made by the Grenadier 
Guards Band are good and many are so excellent that the task 
of choosing the best is not easy. With some little hesitation I 
express the opinion that the records of Tchaikovsky’s Valse 
Créole and Barcarolle (9382) and The Mastersingers Selection 
(9424) have given me the most pleasure. 

The H.M.V. Company have many bands in their lists 
nowadays, but of these Creatore’s Band and the Coldstream 
Guards Band are the only ones that need concern us in 
considering records of outstanding interest and merit. The 
best record by Creatore’s Band is still Semiramide Overture 
(C.1420) which was issued in England last Christmas, and it is 
so good that so far as can be judged it seems likely to remain the 
best for some time. The Coldstream Guards Band is rather 
inconsistent but seems to be in very good fettle just now. A 
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new record, just issued, containing four numbers from La 
Source Ballet by Delibes (B.2798) is among the very best 
records of the year. A large band is employed with better 
effect than has been the case sometimes. The volume is big, 
the tone is true and the playing is crisp and neat. Of the 
records made by this band earlier in the year the best is 
No. C.1501, containing three trifles by Chaminade. 

So far as the records of marches are concerried the honours 
are divided between the Brunswick and the Parlophone 
Companies. For the former, Walter B. Rogers and his Band 
play El Capitan and Washington Post marches on No. 3675 
and Stars and Stripes and National Emblem marches on 
No. 3738 just about as well as it is possible for them to be played 
by a small band. On quite a different footing are the Parlo- 
phone Massed Bands records of Florentine and Old Comrades 
marches on E.6053 and Hail Europe and Cadets marches on 
E.6067. Here a large body of instrumentalists is employed 
with telling effect. The playing is quite remarkably free from 
ragged edges for such a large band and the recording is of the 
“super ”’ class. 

Coming to cheaper records, those made by the Irish Guards 
Bands for the Imperial Company must not be overlooked. 
These are quite reliable and anyone who cannot find a satis- 
factory ‘‘ Gilbert and Sullivan ”’ selection among Nos. 1892- 
1896 must be hard to please. ; 

Equally hard to please must be those who have the temerity 
to expect more for their money than is provided by the 
manufacturers of the Broadcast and Radio records. These 
are very consistent in quality, but the Faust Ballet Music 
played by the Life Guards Band (Broadcast “* 12” No. 5005A) 
and the selection of Leslie Stuart's Songs played by the Scots 
Guards Band (Radio No. 865) are the two that have pleased 
me most. 

Brass band records seem to have been at a discount this 
year. If the reason for the issue of so small a number is that 
those who used to buy them have progressed and are now 
buying orchestral records I have no more to say than that 
the recording companies have rendered a wonderful service 
to the cause of music. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that there must be still a big market for these in the industrial 
and other districts from which the brass band enthusiasts hail, 
Of the few I have heard the records containing Toreador and 
The Exile marches played by Carlisle St. Stephens Band 
(G.9008) and Hiawatha Selection played by St. Hilda Colliery 
Band (G.9166) are the best. Both these are Regal records. 

In choosing the two last-mentioned records I have not 
taken into account the records of the 1928 Crystal Palace 
Test Piece—Holst’s Moorside Suite—of which the best are those 
made by Black Dyke Band, the winners, on Winner 4850-1. 


W. A. C, 





MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3119. 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 

small to ensure individual attention. 

Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


H.M.V. 

A record that is bound to prove popular at Christmas time 
is Harry Lauder singing That's the reason noo I wear a kilt and 
Oh, how I weary, dearie, for you (D.1493, 6s. 6d.). Another 
record that is very charming is the Baraldi Trio in Just a little 
ring from “ Lilac Time” and My love dwelt in northern land 
(B.2830). I have lost all faith in Gene Austin. For a man 
who sang Muddy water as he did to come down to a cinema 
organ accompaniment is really distressing, yet this is what we 
find in Girl of my dreams and Was it a dream ? (B.2852). He 
also gives us Then came the dawn and Jeannine (I dream of 
Lilac Time) which are both of the same brand (B.2854). 
The Light Opera Company are responsible for an excellent 
medley containing Songs of Scotland on one side and Songs of 
Ireland on the other (C.1561, 4s.). The California Humming 
Birds are in good form in I just roll along and She’s a great, 
great girl and manage to introduce a certain amount of 
originality (B.2840). Anona Winn can also be recommended 
in It was the dawn of love and Sweet ukulele maid (B.2841). 
I cannot enjoy Morton Downey, but quite likely he is a best- 
seller. If you enjoy sugar, you will enjoy him in Paradise Isle 
and For old times’ sake! 


Columbia. 

Sophie Tucker! He hadn’t up till yesterday and Aren’t women 
wonderful? These are two of the best she’s done and one must 
not leave out the part played by Ted Shapiro and His Orchestra 
(5064). Ukulele Ike is back in his old form in That’s my 
weakness now with all his amazing noises. J can’t give you 
anything but love is in a different vein, but very charmingly 
sung (5068). Layton and Johnstone give us that good tune 
Get out and get under the moon and Some day you'll be sorry (5065) 
as well as two other good numbers Japansy and Baby’s Blue 
(5066). They are always good. 


Brunswick. 

Melville Gideon makes his debut for this company in two 
songs from “‘ The Show Boat”’—Why do I love you? and Make 
believe (193). He has just the voice for them and it is a record 
that can be recommended. The Kanawha Singers are rather 
indifferent and very ordinary. They have chosen a name 
that can hardly be called suitable. They sing Good-bye, my 
lover, good-bye, and That good old country town where I was 
born (3859). Edith Evans is naturally not a patch on Sophie 
Tucker in Oh, you’ve no idea, but I liked her considerably more 
in Get out and get under the moon (3849). Although one is 
getting very tired of the tune, Harry Shalson must be given a 
good mark for his That’s my weakness now (194). 


Zonophone. 

Cliff Friend is rather delightful in Daffy Ditties and it should 
be quite a popular effort (5214). Climbin’ up de golden stairs 
(5212) is sung by and played by Vernon Dalhart, Carson 
Robison, Adelyn Hood, violin, harmonica, guitar and Jew’s 
harp. Ill leave it at that. Maurice and Sydney are quite 
good in Stay out of the South and What a wonderful wedding 
that will be (5209 and 5210). Clarkson Rose is always rather 
a jewel in the green sea of Zonophone and this month we have 
We're living at the cloisters and Our Avenue (5213). Maurice 
Elwin has actually produced a song I can listen to. Even he 
could not spoil Louisiana (5206). Charles Hill is very clear in 
I think of what you used to think of me and In the evening (5205), 
but what incredible songs! The list concludes with the 
Zonophone Light Opera Company in Vocal Gems from “The 
Bohemian Girl” (A.349). 


Edison Bell Winner. 

Beth Challis is much better stuff than usually found on the 
cheaper records. She is not anything like as good as Zelma 
O’Neal of course, but she makes a very good effort in The 


Varsity Drag and is even better in Because my baby don’t 
mean maybe now (4852 and 4853). Billy Elliott is heard in 
some of the popular “hits” including Just like a melody out 
of the sky (4855) and Bluebird, sing me a song (4854). 


Pathé Perfect. 

Quite a varied collection from this company. The Hawaiian 
Serenaders do the sort of things their title suggests in Ah, 
sweet mystery of life and Kiss me again (P.422). The Happiness 
Boys, whom I’ve not heard for a long time, share P.423 with 
Jack Kaufman, they in Down by the old front gate and he in 
That's my weakness now. Joe Flanagan has two Irish accordeon 
solos, which have plenty of rhythm about them, and xylophone 
lovers will get a lot for their money if they buy P.417 which 
has Joe Green’s Novelty Trio in Dancing Stars and Xylophonia. 
Our friends Dalhart Robison and Hood with their accessories 
do much the same kind of thing as on the Zonophone record 
in Oh, Susanna (P.420), and cost a shilling less. 


Imperial. 

There can be no doubt that the clientéle of this company 
simply revel in sentiment and this month they get it hot from 
I’m smiling through my tears sung by Dick Henderson (1978) to 
Why am I blue? the effort of Perey Kahn (1979). Of the 
remaining three records, Pat O’Dell is responsible for two and 
a-half and John Thorpe for the remaining side. They are such 
songs as Again, My little white cottage in Clare, etc. (1977, 
1980 and 1976). 


Parlophone. 

A record that can be warmly recommended is The Tampa 
Blue Ensemble and Their Singer in I can’t give you anything 
but love, baby and Don’t keep me in the dark, Bright Eyes (R.223). 
Both songs are well sung and the accompaniment is perfect. 
There is always another Ramona, but this one is rather 
exceptional, so if you haven’t yet got a copy of the song, and 
you feel you can bear it, try Jose Moriche and Minerva 
Edwardes on R.221. The reverse side, Paris, is good also. 
Ed. Smalle is always a favourite of mine, and together with 
Dick Robertson, he gives us Oh! what a night to love and 
Nagasaki (R.222). 

‘I’m bound to admit ’’, as George Robey would say, that 
Noble Sissle surprised me a bit in Get out and get under the 
moon on R.219. He is very much better than usual, but he 
goes back to his old form in Just like a melody out of the sky, 
good tune though it is (R.220). 

Rather a jolly record is It is the merry month of May and 
Two little maids sung by Vivien Lambelet and Dorothy Lebish 
on R.213. Didn't I tell you ? is an excellent number and very 
well sung by Eddie Bart (E.6089), but I found sunshine in your 
smile was a little more than I could bear, Leslie Edgar on 
E.6088. Len Price has quite a pleasing voice and Saskatchewan 
is quite a good tune (E.6090), but the words of My speedway 
hero sung by Edna Cecil are, I think, the most complete drivel 
I have ever come across among the “ Miscellaneous Vocal 
Records ’—and that’s saying a good deal ! 


Piccadilly. 
Lily Long is not really funny in Skinny Lizzie or A big 
long girl (131), but no doubt on the stage things are better. 
T. M. 


Late Arrtvals 


Edison Bell Rad‘os, Brunswicks, Dominions, Duophones, 
Actuelles, Perfects and Jmperials arrived too late for review. 
Apart from the new releases of tunes from ‘‘Funny Face” 
and ‘Lucky Girl” and records specially suitable for the 
Christmas fireside, the chief attractions are Ann Suter 
(Dominion A.35) and a laughing duet called Giggling Gertie 
by Irving and Jack Kaufman (Perfect P. 435). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


I was rather cavalier in my reference to the record of Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody as played by the J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet last month, and Mr. Squire quite justifiably wrote 
to rap me over the knuckles. Apparently the record is selling 
marvellously : and people who hear it can hardly believe 
that only eight players are concerned. I bow to correction. 
I have always thought (and said) that the Octet playing the 
* 1812” Overture on that Memories of Tchaikovsky record 
some time ago achieved a tour de force: and this is what they 
have achieved again in the Liszt record. But I still consider 
it an unnecessary achievement. I even venture to prefer this 
month’s record of the Introduction, Connais-tu le pays ? and 
Polonaise from Mignon (Col. 9507, 12in., 4s. 6d.) because they 
are well done and are somehow less hackneyed. But it is not 
my business to criticise the choice of music on these grounds. 
There are four orchestral records which I should select from 
my 12in. heap: the first, also by Ambroise Thomas, is the 
Raymond Overture played by the New Light Symphony Or- 
chestra (H.M.V. C.1564); the second is Melodious Memories 
arranged by Herman Finck and played, with every luxury and 
humour of his concert orchestra, by Jack Hylton (H.M.V. 
C'.1575) ; the thirdis by the same orchestra in a Good Old Songs 
Selection (H.M.V. C.1592); and the fourth is Christmas 
Memories (A Dream Phantasy) also arranged by Finck and 
played by Herman Finck and His Orchestra (Col. 9498). Any 
of these would give genuine pleasure at a Christmas party, 
but there isn’t an unfamiliar tune among them. On the 
other hand, there must be many people who do not know the 
musie of Dancer of Seville (Gounod) and Alford’s T’wo Imps, 
played by the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra with xylo- 
phones much in evidence (Col. 9505); of Paul Lincke’s Glow- 
worm Idyll and Tobani’s Hearts and Flowers Intermezzo 
(H.M.V. C.1562) played by the New Light Symphony Orchestra ; 
of Lincke’s Wedding Dance Waltz, played by the International 
Concert Orchestra, with the Blue Danube Waltz to back it 
(H.M.V. C.1563); and of The Windmill Man Selection played 
by the Court Symphony Orchestra (Col. 9526); all of them 
well enough played with every device for alluring the listener. 
Note, too, a useful record of Sir Roger de Coverley and Post 
Horn Galop (H.M.V. C.1576) by_the,New Mayfair Orchestra 
for Christmas parties. 


Besides these there is another record by Jack Hylton and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1577) on which you get a first-class 
example of the present mode of orchestration of a good tune, 
A room with a view, and of a poor tune, My inspiration is 
You; and in the same class is Grofé’s Mississippi Suite 
played by Paul Whiteman and His Concert Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C.1574). This is, of course, cleverly done and well worth 
hearing. 


All the above records cost 4s. 6d. apiece: and there is a 
capable Pagliacci Selection on Regal G.1049 (12in. 4s.). 


There are plenty of orchestral 10in. records. Of popular 
classics I should choose the Marche and Valse des Fleurs 
from Tchaikovsky’s. Casse-Noisette Suite (Regal G.9194, 
2s. 6d.); the Gavotte and Minuet from Pagliacci and the 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana (Parlo. R.211, 3s.); 
a La Bohéme Selection (Imperial 1975, 1s. 6d.) ; and two records 
of a new breed by a Viennese Symphony Orchestra, one having 
Tavan’s Selection from Delibes’ Coppelia Ballet (Piccadilly 
110, Ils. 3d.), the other Sommer’s arrangement of Liszt’s 
Tiebestraum and the Air de Ballet from Drigo’s Les Trésors 
de Columbine (113), which are exceptionally well done at 
this modest price. Needless to say the suavity of Nevin’s 
Narcissus and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song as played by the 
New Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. B.2819, 3s.) is 
unimpeachable: Albert Sandler and His Orchestra play 
Adorée and Love everlasting (Col. 5070, 3s.) with gentle con- 
viction, and there are good medleys of popular tunes in 
On the Radio (Regal G.9197, 2s. 6d.) and a Show Boat Selection 


-or amusing in themselves. 
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(Zono. 5203, 2s. 6d.); while the Dorsey Brothers and their 
Concert Orchestra join the Jack Hylton—-Paul Whitemangroup 
in a transcription by George Crozier of Was it a dream ? 
Parlo. R.226, 3s.) which will interest connoisseurs of this 
type of music. 

Uncommon music is provided on Regal G.9195 (2s. 6d.) where 
Zygiryd and His Gypsy Orchestra—complete with cembalom— 
play a Hungarian March and Waltz; and on Imperial 1974 
(1s. 6d.) where Gandino and His Salon Orchestra give adequate 
performances of A Lament from the Keltic Suite of J. H. 
Foulds and the Scéne du Bal from the Miniature Suite of 
Eric Coates. 

On the whole this cannot be called a dull batch of records : 
there is something well done to suit most tastes. 

The Hilo-Hawaiian Orchestra is not composed entirely of 
Hawaiian guitars and is all the better for that (H.M.V. B.2850, 
3s.) in a pleasant couple of tunes. 

Of the soloists my own choice would undoubtedly be the 
very clever variations on Home, sweet home played in well 
contrasted styles on the piano by Herschel Henlere (Parlo. 
R.224, 3s.) which is worth buying to keep; and the really 
lovely saxophone solos of M. Viard, Martini’s Plaisir d’ Amour 
and Fauré’s Aprés un réve (Actuelle 11569, 2s. 6d.). A 
dozen other records of organ, banjo, violin, accordion and even 
of a hurdy-gurdy I have no space to describe; they are, one 
and all, exactly what the labels lead one to expect. 


Another nightingale record comes very opportunely from 
H.M.V. (B.2853, 3s.). A Summer Night Idyll, with the church 
bells in the distance, is one of astonishing realism ; and on the 
other side Beatrice Harrison plays Songs my mother taught 
me, to encourage the nightingales. No exile should miss this 
record. 


The new vogue seems to be for potted plays and revues- 
They present great difficulties, as the B.B.C. knows: and the 
chief one is to make them entertaining more than once, The 
most ambitious effort this month is the Miniature Revues, 
How do you do? and How’s that? each on a 12in. record 
(Col. 9524, 9525, 4s. 6d. each). played by Emmy Joyce, Billy 
Leonard, Mark Daly, John Thorne and others. It’s bad 
enough to know what is coming at the first hearing; could 
one stand it in repetition? Otherwise performance and 
recording are good enough. The same objection applies even 
more seriously to such things as Motoring without tears (H.M.V. 
B.2813, 3s.) the well-known radio dialogue of Angela Baddeley 
and L. du Garde Peach; and the monologues of Gillie Potter 
about Southend (Col. 5067, 3s.) and Helena Millais about 
Our Lizzie (Regal G.9201, 2s. 6d.) are not even well spoken 
John Henry in Going the pace 
that kills (H.M.V. B.2835, 3s.) has not given himself good 
enough material; and the children’s records such as Topsy 
Turvy Land (Columbia) and Nursery Rhymes (H.M.V.) are 
hardly better than in previous years. The bright spot in this 
group is Angela Baddeley by herself in A. P. Herbert’s 
exceptionally clever and moving Kate in the Call Box (H.M.V, 
C.1581, 12in., 4s. 6d.), with Reducing from Trials of Topsy on 
the reverse. This was really worth recording. 


PEPPERING. 


Regals 


The December list of Regal records contains at least two 
items of quite remarkable interest. The first is a Handel 
Sonata in C minor for two ’cellos and piano on two ten-inch 
discs, i.e., for 5s., which is perhaps the harbinger of cheap 
chamber music for us all. The other is An Old-Time Music 
Hall on two twelve-inch discs, complete with Mr. Chance 
Newton in the chair, with Charlie Coborn himself, with all the 
old songs and the noise and laughter, and so realistically carried 
out that it will be one of the most popular of all recordings. 
Well done, Regal ! 
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DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


‘ 


The task of a reviewer of ‘‘ dance ” records is a vexed 
one. When reviewing, let us say, a symphony, one has 
a definite object in view, namely, the musical value of the work, 
its interpretation and performance, which all go to form a 
masterpiece. In reviewing dance records, however, there are 
two opposite poles from which to work—that of the dancer 
and that of the listener, and it is quite certain that some of the 
most ingeniously played and intricately phrased numbers are 
not necessarily the best from the dancer's point of view. To 
my mind this is a great pity, because the obvious answer to 
the question “‘ What is a good dance record ?”’ is “ One that 
is good for dancing.” 

In my reviews I try to keep in sight the fact that I am 
writing ‘‘ Dance Notes,” but, looking back, I see many instances 
where I have not reviewed a record from that point of view, 
because there is an increasing number of records made by 
certain American bands which are quite remarkable in their 
originality of phrasing and orchestration upon which one 
cannot help showering praise where praise (as a writer of 
“dance notes’) is not due. Many of these records are not 
intended by the players themselves primarily for dancing and 
there, in my opinion, they defeat their own object. If what 
is referred to as “‘modern popular rhythmic music ”’ (and I 
will use the phrase for want of a better one) is to cease to be 
“dance music,” why does it cling to the even four beats 
of the fox-trot type of rhythm ? The answer, in my opinion, 
is because with a few exceptions all the orchestrators for these 
“‘ advanced ” bands continue to dish up ingenious versions of 
the stereotyped ‘song fox trot’ and do not break out and 
compose their own numbers from A to Z. 

Now are these bands good dance bands ? Are they equally 
successful with all ballroom dance forms ? Definitely they 
are not. How many of them can phrase a waltz to perfection ? 
How many of them can get the correct rhythmic groundwork 
and spirit of a tango ? Very few of them appear even to want 
to be able to play anything outside their own particular form 
of ‘“‘modern popular rhythmic music,” or, as our neighbours 
across the Channel call it, “‘ Jazz Américain.”” They express 
the spirit of their own ingenuity, not that of the dance. To 
make a good dance band, each one must study the spirit of all 
the various dances with the utmost care, and this is not done. 

The leaders of the “modern popular rhythmic music ” 
movement will never impress upon the musical world that 
theirs is a great art form until they remember that dance- 
music is essentially a light and simple form of musical art 
which must not demand any great analytical effort on the 
part of the dancers or lookers-on. 

The wisdom of giving records as Christmas presents is 
becoming more and more apparent and to help those who 
wish to do this I have arranged below a varied list of first-rate 
records which ought to suit all tastes :— 


H.M.V. B.5515.—Dixie Dawn (slow F.T.). 
There ain’t no sweet man worth the salt of 
my tears (slow F.T.). 
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Brunswick 3819.—Japanese Sandman (Y.B.). 
Five Pennies (Y.B.). 
3772.—Ah ! sweet mystery of life (W.). 
Ramona (W.). 
Columbia 4981.—’Tain’t so, honey, ’tain’t so (F.T.). 
Chiquita (W.). 
-Lady of Havana (F.T.). ss 
Voice of the Southland (slow F.T.). 
5076.—I’m tired of waiting (F.T.). 
Casani’s new Yale Blues (Y.B.). 
5077.— Twelve o’clock waltz (H.W.). 
Two lips (F.T.). 
Parlophone R.204.—That’s my weakness now (slow F.T.), 
She’s a great, great girl (slow F.T.). 
R.105.—Three blind mice (slow F.T.). 
Krazy Kat (F.T.). 
R.210.—Queja Indiana (Tango). 
Caido del Cielo (Tango). 
R.3452.—Milonga con variacion (Tango). 
Augustia (Tango). 
R.212.—Les Fleurs (W.). 
Traumideale (W.). 
Dominion A.5.—Stay out of the South (F.T.). 
I want to be alone with Mary Brown (F.T.). 
Brunswick 3814.—§Snowflakes (Q.8.). 
Rag Doll (Q.8.). 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 

I do not seem to be receiving many Actuelles at present, 
They have sent me one this month, which, as a matter of fact, 
is excellent, containing Ready for the river (Y.B.) (Lanin’s 
Arcadians) and ’Cause I feel low down (slow F.T.) (California 
Ramblers). 


5015. 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

Here we have a welcome return of Vincent Lopez with his 
Casa Lopez Orchestra after an absence of many months. His 
two latest tunes, Lonely little bluebird (F.T.) and Blue grass 
(F.T.) (3855) are both in his best style. For those who like 
the spontaneous outburst of “‘ nigger jazz,’’ the record of The 
new twister and Shim-me-sha-wabble (Ch.) (3856) by the 
Original Wolverines will be most welcome. As far as I know 
Jimmy Joy’s Orchestra is making its début on these records, 
and their record of I got worry (F.T.) is very clever, although 
it is not a great success from the dancing point of view. On 
the other side, You’re the first thing I think of in the morning 
(F.T.) (3857) contains some excellent accordion playing. 
3853.—** Missouri squabble (Ch.) and Black Maria (slow F.T.) 

(Carroll Dickerson and his Orchestra). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 

A hearty welcome to Charlie Kunz and his Chez Henri 
Club Band, whose excellence I extolled in these columns some 
months back. Their first records, I’m tired of waiting (slow 
F.T.) and Casani’s new Yale Blues (Y.B.) (5076) and Two lips 
(F.T.) and Twelve o’clock waltz (H.W.) (5077), all under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Santos Casani, have quite come 
up to expectations, and when the saxophone player gets more 
used to the microphone, it should be still better. Two of the 
best “dance” records I have heard! The Cliquot Club 
Eskimos and The Knickerbockers are good in Too busy (F.T.) 
and I can’t give you anything but love (F'.T.) (5072) respectively. 
Paul Whiteman has made a good record of Driftwood (F.T.) 
with That's Grandma (5071) sung by his Rhythm Boys with 
piano accompaniment on the other side. 
5073.—**Sleepy town (W.) and Minnetonka (F.T.) (Piccadilly 

Players). 
5074.—**Sweet Sue (Ch.) and Out of the dawn (F.T.) (Jack 
Payne and his B.B.C. Orchestra). 








XUM 





XUM 
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EDISON BELL—WINNER (2s.). 

I just roll along (Q.S.) is played by the Gaiety Dance Band 
with an excellent “hot” trumpet part. On the back is Get 
out and get under the moon (slow F.T.) (4859). 
4858.—**My pet (F.T.) and *In the evening (F.T.) (Gaiety 

Dance Band). 


’ H.M.V. (3s.). 

The improvement in Jack Hylton’s playing within the last 
four months is terrific, but this month I am afraid he is working 
on poor material. Two tunes, however, from “ Virginia ”’ 
are worthy of mention, principally on account of the way they 
are played by him—All mine (F.T.) and Paradise Square (F.T.) 
(B.5547). Blue grass (Q.S.) is excellently played by Johnny 
Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders with The church bells are 
Pe aed ; hong Mary (W.) (B.5532) by B. F. Goodrich Silver Cord 

rchestra. 


B.5526.—My one and only (F.T.) and Lovely Lady (F.T.) 
(Johnny Johnson and his Statler Pennsylvanians). 

B.5535.—Crazy Rhythm (F.T.) and Where have you been all 
my life? (F.T.) from “Lucky Girl” (Nat Shilkret and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5548.—Ever Green Eve (F.T.) andIn the hush of the twilight 
(F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5534.—**T0o busy (Ch.) (Coon Sanders Orchestra) and 
*If you don’t love me (F.T.) (Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky 
Serenaders). 

B.5538.—**I can’t give you anything but love (F.T.) (Johnny 
Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders) and Indian cradle song 
(slow F.T.) (Coon Sanders Orchestra). 

B.5545.—**Ah! sweet mystery of life (W.) and Sunrise (W.) 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5546.—** Roll away, clouds (F.T.) and Dreams of yesterday 
(W.) (both from “ Virginia’’) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 

I am afraid that I am going to say hard things about these 
records. One doesn’t necessarily expect the same standard of 
recording in a one-and-sixpenny record as one does in a three- 
shilling one, although, in point of fact, many of these cheap 
records reach a very high standard. One does not, however, 
expect the needle to collapse before the end of a record as has 
happened with nearly all this month’s Imperials. I merely 
note the fact as a warning to intending purchasers, but it 
does not follow that all the pressings are equally hard on 
needles. I have no complaints against the bands employed, 
which in some cases are first rate. 


PERFECT (ls. 6d.). 

P.414.—Just like a melody out of the sky (slow F.T.) and 
Because my baby don’t mean “ maybe” now (F.T.) 
(Sam Lanin and his Orchestra). 

P.415.—** Moments with you (W.) and *Laugh, clown, laugh 
(W.) (Bob Haring and his Orchestra). 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 
** That's my weakness now (Q.S.) and *.Japansy (W.) (Raymond 
Dance Band). : 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 

The Rhythmic Eight have made a really wonderful record 
of She’s a great, great girl (F.T.) in the best style with Rag Doll 
(F.T.) (5217) on the back. 

5215.—** Juanita and Couldn’t you have waited ? (W.) (Arcadian 
Dance Orchestra). 

5218.—** The best things in life are free (F.T.) (“‘ Good News ”’) 
and * Half way to heaven (F.T.). 

5219.—** Didn’t I tell you (F.T.) and **Was it a dream ? (W.) 
all four by the Rhythmic Eight. 





PICCADILLY (ls. 3d.). 

This is the first batch of these records I have received. 
Of the several bands employed, I find Tony Lowry’s Ramblers 
the best, his **Stay out of the South (F.T.) (106) and ** Didn't 
I tell you (F.T.) (127) being excellent, but they are unfortunately 
backed by inferior numbers. The best ‘“ double,’ however, 
is Ramona (H.W.) with an excellent guitar accompaniment, 
and Sunny Skies (Q.S.) (108) by the Bohemian Band. 


PARLOPHONE—BLUE LABEL (3s.). 

R.212.—Les Fleurs (W.) and Traumideale (W.) (Edith Lorand 
Orchestra). Two delightful old-fashioned waltzes played 
to perfection. 

R.214.—** Ten little miles from town (slow F.T.) and * Don’t 
keep me in the dark, Bright Eyes (F.T.) (Sam Lanin’s 
Famous Players). 

R.215.—* That’s my Mammy (slow F.T.) and * Evening Star 
(F.T.) (Dorsey Bros. and their Orchestra). 

R.216.—If I can’t have you (Ch.) and I can’t do without you 
(Q.8.) (Gus Arnheim and his Ambassador Hotel Cocoanut 
Grove Orchestra). 

R.217.—Too busy (slow F.T.) and Oh! you have no idea (Q.S.) 
(The Roof Garden Orchestra). 

R.218.—** Ready for the river (Y.B.) and **I can’t give you 
anything but love, baby (slow F.T.) (The Goofus Five and 
their Orchestra). 

R.225.—Roll away, clouds (F.T.) and Paradise Square (slow 
F.T.) (both from “‘ Virginia ’’) (Raie da Costa). 


J. W. G. 


‘Reviews 

Space being limited and time short, a great many records 
have been held back for review next month. There are, 
for instance, over seventy records in the H.M.V. December 
list alone, so it is not surprising that our reviewers have called 
a halt rather than compressed their notes so as to find room 
for all. 

As usual, readers are reminded that the Editor writes a 
weekly article in the Sunday Pictorial, and that the London 
Editor broadcasts a programme of new records from Savoy 
Hill every Thursday in the luncheon hour. 


Brandenburg Concertos 

More readers than Mr. R. B. Withers, who wrote last month 
on the subject, will be excited to hear that we shall soon get 
the whole set of Bach’s six Brandenburg Concertos from 
Brunswick in two albums, played by the London Chamber 
Orchestra under Anthony Bernard with such distinguished 
soloists as Leon Goossens, Aubrey Brain, Walter Gieseking 
and Rudolph Dolmetsch. 


Gaelic ‘Records 


The Editor’s interest in Gaelic records is well known, and 
the generous additions that have just been made to the 
Scottish Catalogue of Parlophone records owe more than a 
little to his enthusiasm. These fifteen ten-inch discs contain 
some of the finest tunes in the world. 


International Education 

A distinguished company listened to the Duchess of Atholl, 
the Warden of New College, and Sir Martin Conway on 
November 14th at the Savoy when they discoursed upon the 
aims, scope and achievements of the International Educational 
Society for which the Columbia Company has already, in a 
very few months, published no fewer than forty-eight lectures 
on ninety-three discs. Next month we hope to review the 
most recent of the publications, but in the meantime venture 
to remind readers who are interested in education or in the 
voices of famous lecturers, etc., that the address of the Society 
is now 91, Petty France, London, 8.W. 1. 
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SOME NEW GRAMOPHONES 


STONISHING as it may seem, the manufacturers of 

records and gramophones of all grades are unanimous 

im saying that their orders exceed the capacity of their 
factories: the fact being that new markets are opening almost 
automatically every week. This is Good News indeed; but 
unfortunately the Best Thingsin Life arenot Free, and thesecond 
best often cost just as much as the best. Hence the shoals of 
correspondence that we get from readers who, having studied 
the chapter ““On buying a gramophone” in Novice Corner, 
still feel incapable of deciding for themselves which of the 
various makes advertised in THE GRaMOoPHONE—or with equal 
speciousness in the daily and weekly Press—is the ideal one for 
their home and purse. 

There are certain makes of which we can claim to have an 
intimate knowledge, and therefore we can give a definite 
recommendation of them to any reader who asks for guidance. 
But this does not imply a comprehensive survey of all the makes 
on the market, nor even of all the good ones. A public demon- 
stration of a new gramophone or a cursory inspection of models 
in a shop is not of much value, though perhaps it is better than 
not to have seen the machines at all, except in an advertise- 
ment. What we have always maintained is that leisurely 
examination is necessary to a fair judgment. This is not easy 
to secure. In the first number of THz GraMoPHONE the 
Editor declared that ‘“ no opinion will be passed on any sound- 
box sent to us before a three months’ trial’ : and our Expert 
Committee has often demanded six months in which to form a 
sound judgment on a motor. 

So long as trade flourishes as at present the tendency will be 
for the manufacturer to say that he cannot spare one of his 
new models for this leisurely examination, or only for a day or 
two for the Committee’s cursory inspection. He is either so 
sure of the excellence of his goods that he can do very well 
without any praise from THE GRAMOPHONE ; or he is not quite 
sure of his goods and, like certain of his kind when we used to 
have open competitions between different makes, does not care 
to risk adverse criticism. 

We generally find that where the principles of design laid 
down in THE GRAMOPHONE have been studied or where our 
Expert Committee has been called in for advice before manu- 
facture is begun, the maker is only too anxious to submit his 
finished model for approval, and has invariably reaped his 
reward by considerable sales among readers of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE. For the benefit of visitors to the London Office we 
have two H.M.V. models, Nos. 202 and 157, always on show, 
and the Wilson Horn also on an H.M.V., No. 25; but before 
long we hope to have a demonstration room in which we shall 
keep half a dozen models of different. makes at varying prices, 
each of which is in our opinion thoroughly recommendable. 

The recent models upon which a report has been made are 
the Voxaurea, the Jedson Triphonic and the Micro-Perophone 
(Chromogram series), in the September number (page 162). 
Our Expert Committee—which laid down its principles of 
judgment in the August number—is always chary of praise, 
but it undoubtedly gave its blessing to the Chromogram models 
made by Messrs. Perophone Ltd., an opinion that has since been 
confirmed by those who followed the lead. Mr. H. J. Cullum, 
the Managing Director, in a very courteous letter of apprecia- 
tion, states “I have made a sale to practically every caller, 
and I have not an instance of a single adverse criticism.” For 
the other two makes the report included some suggestions 
for improvements, 

Since then three other makes have been vetted, all of which 
have been advertised with full details in these pages—the 
Orchorsol “ K” model, the Apollo Super VIII, and the new 
Salon Decca. None of the three has won unqualified praise 
from our Expert Committee—but that was hardly to be 
expected. Let us take them in order. 


The Orchorsol ** K”’ is a very neat-looking pedestal model, 
of much the same shape as the Chromogram M.P. 21 or 23, but 
with straight legs (illustrated, October, page xv): an 
exceptionally distinguished design of cabinet, one of the best 
that we remember since the H.M.V. 511 (surely the loveliest 
of all models). That is one of the advantages of the Orchorsol 
and always has been—that it has great refinement of appearance. 
This refinement is found also in the tone of the gramophone 
itself, that peculiar dry quality which many people love, 
especially in vocal and chamber music records. In addition 
to the adjustable sound-box, which has proved itself to be 
ingenious and effective, the new model has an excellent tone- 
arm spring adjuster, and an automatic stop (which is generally 
deprecated by ‘“‘fans”’). The new method of “sound-box 
turn up ” did not impress our Expert Committee very much. 
It is, however, encouraging to hear that a new ‘“ C” model 
will soon be submitted for test in which another kind of 
sound-box is used and a more vigorous bass is promised : for 
while the ‘‘ K ” Orchorsol is successful in dealing with the 
higher frequencies, it lacks an adequate response in the bass, 
and the reproduction of a full Symphony Orchestra is, from 
that point of view, disappointing. The upshot of this report 
is that in spite of its remarkable history as a connoisseur’s 
gramophone the Orchorsol has, in this oe model, not 
advanced sufficiently with the times to maintain its “ gold 
medal standard ”’; and all its well-wishers—among whom our 
Expert Committee are foremost—hope that with the increased 
facilities for research and production resulting from the for- 
mation of a public company, new models of a distinction 
worthy of the Orchorsol tradition have been evolved. 

The Apollo-Phonic Super VIII is one of twenty-seven 
models in the catalogue issued by Messrs. Craies and Stavridi ; 
but it is the latest and the most impressive of them. In oak 
at £15 it is certainly impressive and might even be regarded 
as handsome; but it is a massive handsomeness, rather a 
crudely carved and over-polished handsomeness. Very solid, 
of course, and not too heavy to move, in spite of its bulk (see 
its portrait in the November number, p. xxix). It has asound- 
box of the Limittype,a heavy quick-tapering S shape tone-arn., 
an automatic brake, a long amplifier with an opening of 24} 
inches, and in the model sent for test a not perfect motor, which 
it would be most unfair to condemn on the grounds of a single 
instance. Like the Orchorsol, this Apollo model is inclined to 
betray weakness in the bass—but for quite another reason. If 
the taper of the tone-arm were less rapid the lower frequencies 
would not be choked before they reached the remarkably long 
and large amplifier; and it seems likely that by a simple 
change of the model of the tone-arm the range and power of 
an otherwise satisfactory gramophone would be notably 
increased. It is like a very heavily built man who is not so 
strong as he ought to be, owing to the tightness of his collar. 

The Salon-Decca in oak, at £21 (see November number, p. 
xxvii) is well proportioned and would look well in almost any 
surroundings. It is well and solidly built throughout, very 
heavy to move, with a large sound-box of the Thorens type, 
a massive tonearm, a metal amplifier and a motor which, 
though remarkably silent, is hardly so strong as one might 
wish, save when fully wound. It is not so large as the Apollo, 
but its volume is greater, especially in the bass; on the other 
hand, the higher frequencies are thinner. ‘ 

These three gramophones have the advantage of good needle- 
track alignment, an acoustic design that is only open to the 
criticisms mentioned, and an appearance and price which will 
doubtless make them popular with the public. Even the 
criticisms are made from a very high standard. In fact, the 
standards of our Expert Committee have increased in severity 
almost month by month. We feel that this is ultimately in 
the best interests of the trade and of the public. 
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SOME RECORD AND NEEDLE WEAR 
EXPERIMENTS—I. 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


trical recording has had on the gramophone 

enthusiast, the awakening of a lively interest 
in the problem of record wear is by no means the 
least important. Record wear is the result of the 
interaction between the needle and the record, the 
motion of the needle being controlled partly by the 
grooves in the record and partly by the character- 
istics of the sound-box and horn to which it is 
coupled. It is evident, therefore, that the problem 
of the wear of the record is intimately bound up with 
the question of the wear of the needle: in fact, the 
fibre needle user is more apt to think of it as a 
question of needle wear, since he is more likely to find 
trouble through the breaking down of fibre points 
than through the early death of his records. Since, 
then, this problem is so important to all gramophone 
users, it was felt that the Expert Committee would be 
failing in its duty to the readers of THz GRAMOPHONE 
if it did not make some attempt to get reliable 
information as to the results to be expected with 
different classes of needle. An investigation has 
therefore been begun. 

Obviously the first requirement of this investigation 
was some needles, and equally obviously these needles 
should be bought in the open market by private 
individuals. One of our number therefore carefully 
disguised himself as a normal human being and fared 
forth to buy needles. Altogether seventeen different 
varieties of needle were purchased in four different 
shops. It will be seen later on that we have under 
investigation eighteen varieties of needle (excluding 
fibres). One of these is the ‘‘ Songster, medium 
tone.”’ This grade was not bought in the open 
market for the following reason. After the other 
purchases had been made, one of our members re- 
ceived from an independent source a sample packet 


(): the many effects which the advent of elec- 


‘ of these needles, together with a statement of certain 


of their properties which made us very anxious to 
include them in our investigation. Unfortunately, 
time did not permit of making a special purchase, 
and we decided to use the sample packet already in 
our hands. 

Having purchased our needles, the next step was 
to make a preliminary examination of the character 
of their points, using for this purpose an ordinary 
magnifying glass such as is used by watchmakers 
(about 2 inches focus). This examination was suffi- 
cient to show us whether the points were on the whole 


well formed, and to pick out any needles which were 
glaringly bad. The results of this examination are 
set out in the following table : 


Number 
Brand. Grade. examined. Remarks. 

H.M.V. Loud steel 200 ~=s All points well formed 
except one kept for 
special examination. 

Half tone steel 200 All points well formed. 

Soft tone steel 200 All points well formed. 

Loud tone 8 One slightly bent. 

Tungstyle. 

Columbia... De Luxe 200 Very variable—many 
points show definite 
facets. Eleven kept 
for special examina- 
tion. 

Superbe 200 ~=— All points well formed 
except two kept for 
special examination. 

Brilliant 200 ~=—All points well formed. 

Ideale 200 ~=—Ailll points well formed. 
Two rather blunt and 
kept for special ex- 
amination. 

Duragold ... 100 ~=—All points well formed. 
Two needles short 
and one bent. 

Cliftophone Trumpeter 200 ~All points well formed 
except one kept for 
special examination. 

Arrow 200 ~=— All points well formed 
except one kept for 
special examination. 

Duplex ..- 100 Allratherrough. Twen- 


ty extra rough kept 
for special examina- 
tion. 

Edison Bell Chromic Elec- 100 All points well formed. 
tric. 

Chromic .. 100 All points well formed, 
except one kept for 
special examination. 

All points well formed, 
One rather’ blunt 
kept for special ex- 
amination. 

All points well formed, 
except one kept for 
special examination. 
All points rather 
blunter than the 
average, but quite 
smooth. 

All well formed points, 
except one kept for 
special examination. 

All points well formed, 
except three kept for 
special examination, 


Sympathetic 50 
Chromic. points. 


Murdoch ... Petmecky ... 100 


Euphonic _... 50 


Songster ... Medium steel 84 
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All the needles which did not show any obvious 
abnormality under this rough examination were then 
returned to their boxes. From each of the boxes 
were then picked at random three needles to be 
examined far more critically and accurate drawings 
of their profiles made before proceeding to the actual 
wear tests. The results of this accurate examination 
are shown in the accompanying diagram, which re- 
presents the actual form of the needle points. It 
will be noted that only two specimens of the 
** Euphonic ”’ needle are shown in this diagram. The 
reason for this is that on making the more critical 
examination, one of the three needles picked out 


ad . 

¢ ~ 
¢ . 
id 


A.M. Vv. 


COLUMBIA 


me \ f ® 


PARLO PHONE 


showed obvious signs of rust on the point and was 
therefore rejected. 

The profiles of the various points were found by 
enlarging them up to about 116} times natural size 
by means of an optical lantern, the image of the 
point being then traced with a fine pencil. It is 
satisfactory to observe from the illustrations that 
quite a good proportion of the needles have well 
formed points approximating to a smooth spherical 
form. In fact with some of the samples the method 
of following the profile freehand with a pencil did less 
than justice to the excellence of the spherical points. 
It is interesting to note therefore that the following 
points as observed on the screen could be described 
as more evenly perfect than our illustration is 
capable of showing— 

H.M.V. loud 


H.M.V. half tone 


3 needles. 

se Biss 1 

H.M.V. soft fon is ba 2 
2 

1 


Col. Brill. 
Col. Ideal ig san 
Sympathetic Chromic . pt 1 a 
On the other hand, other of the samples clearly 
show room for improvement and indicate how desir- 
able it is that an effort should be made to turn out 
a greater proportion of the more nearly perfect points, 


The good samples are the proof that this is a 
possibility. 

As the needle is intended to bear in the groove of 
the record, the interest of the illustration will obvi- 
ously be enhanced by having corresponding drawings 
of the section of the groove, magnified of course to 
the same extent. Sections have therefore been pre- 
pared of H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone records 
and the form of groove of these is shown in the 
separate illustration. Readers who are suificiently 
interested may cut out this illustration (which is 
repeated on p. lvi) and apply the record groove to 
the various needle points by superposition with a 
light behind. 

The section actually shown is taken at an angle of 
60° to the plane of the record, this being the most 
usual needle angle. Geometrically, this procedure 
is not quite an accurate representation of the true 
contact between the needle and the groove, but it is 
a sufficiently close approximation for all practical 
purposes. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTE ON FILM RECORDING 
By P. WILSON 


Two years ago, when I discussed the possibilities of film 
recording, I hardly expected to see my forecasts fulfilled 
so soon. Film records will soon be a commonplace in 
cinemas, if only to provide the musical accompaniment to 
films—talking films are another thing. Many musical people 
have asked me when we may expect film records for home use. 
I can only reply that I can see no possibility of it yet awhile. 
The controlling factor at the moment is the price of film— 
not the celluloid, but the photographic emulsion. Let us do 
a little calculation. 

In order to record frequencies from 30 to 5,000 cycles, the 
film must move at about 4 inches a second. For a twenty- 
minute record, therefore, 400 feet of film would be required. 
The wholesale price of cinema film is about ld. a foot. We 
can reduce the width to about one-third the present width ; 
we cannot do much more then that since we have to arrange 
to drive the film. Taking one-third of a penny a foot, therefore, 
we find that the cost of a twenty-minute record would be 
about lls. Compare this with the cost of material in an 
ordinary gramophone record. A 12 in. record costs not more 
than 1/— in material. For twenty-minutes’ playing time the 
cost is therefore 2s. or 2s. 6d. 

This calculation is, I think, sufficient to show that film 
records for home use will not become a commercial possibility 
until the price of film has been substantially reduced—probably 
not until it is less than one-fifth of its present cost. 


{Mr. P. Wilson, our Technical Adviser, begs to apologise to 
the many readers whose technical queries still remain un- 
answered. He is normally a very busy man, but at present 
every spare moment is occupied in the preparation of a book 
on gramophone matters which Messrs. Cassell will publish 
early next year. Indulgence is begged—and will surely be 
forthcoming.—Lonpon EbD.] 
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GOOD SERVICE 


By THE LONDON EDITOR 


GRAMOPHONE with regard to the standard of service 

which readers may fairly expect from the gramophone 
dealer to whom they go for advice in the buying of records and 
machines. We maintain that where that standard is low the 
public is largely to blame, simply because it does not insist 
upon being better treated. If the dealer finds that he can 
make handsome profits merely by shovelling over the counter 
whatever records he has in stock into the hands of eager, 
simple-minded and undiscriminating customers, why on 
earth should he trouble to have a staff that is highly trained 
and well paid ; why should he go to the expense of installing 
audition rooms in which customers can dawdle for an hour 
without spending more ‘money than they would otherwise ; 
why should he load his shelves with complete stocks of any 
makes of records when the unusual customer can be fobbed 
off with the assurance that ‘‘ we can get that record in three 
days if you will call in again next week.”’ 

Why, indeed ? And yet there is a danger in the dolce far 
niente of the average dealer. Soon the public will demand 
more efficiency ; or, more likely, rival dealers will set up the 
new standard, and it will then be too late to restrain the 
slow-moving landslide of custom. 

_ That is the answer. But it is not very convincing. What 
is much more convincing is the story of the far greater prosperity 
actually achieved by firms that have adopted the ‘“ good 
service’ standard already. That story, if it can be driven 
home, is one which may well inspire the small dealer in pro- 
vincial towns as well as bring the rather busy, rather casual 
reader up sharp with the thought, “‘ Why don’t I go to a shop 
where I can get that sort of attention ?”’ 

The other evening as I crossed the road to the Tottenham 
Court Road tube station, my eye was caught by the great 
sign, in blue and orange, across three houses, ‘‘ Alfred Imhof’s 
New Premises will be Erected Here. The world’s greatest 
Gramophone Specialists.” Down below in the right-hand 
corner was the window of the present shop, brilliantly lit up ; 
and crossing to look at it, I found that it was arranged to 
display record cabinets. Several kinds of cabinets were 
there, appealing to various sorts of eye and purse; but what 
riveted the attention of the gazing crowd at once was on one 
side a pile of new records labelled ‘‘ These 100 records cost £25. 
A proper cabinet to keep them safe and treble their life would 
cost you only £3 7s.,’’ and, on the other side, a pile of broken 
and cracked records labelled ‘‘ How records are ruined! 
Thousands of records are ruined every week for want of storage. 
Are your records treated like this ? ”’ 

There it was, as usual, as ever—the Imhof touch; and I 
did not need to be told, when I ventured inside the thronged 
shop, that the sales of record cabinets had been beyond all 
expectations. 

Well, here is the convincing story close at hand, not a 
quarter of a mile from our London Office ; and I tell it without 
invidiousness as a tribute to one whom all of us, trade and 
public alike, are glad to honour. 

The House of Imhof dates back to 1845, long before the 
musical instrument business envisaged the gramophone ; 
but the late Alfred Imhof was probably the first retailer to 
offer the gramophone for sale in the United Kingdom, towards 
the end of the nineteenth century : himself a keen musician, 
with a family tradition in organ design, he had taken a large 
advisory part in the formation of The Gramophone Company. 


I 


Pees time to time paragraphs have appeared in THE 


But when he died in 1919, the shop at 110, New Oxford Street 
was not, I imagine, very different in size or contents or business 
from hundreds of other music shops of the time—or indeed of 
to-day—except that perhaps it had a more cultured and 
interesting clientéle than most. At any rate, there was some 
talk of closing the establishment altogether at his death. 

Luckily the talk came to nothing, and his widow, who had 
been working for the last three years with him, decided to 
carry on the torch. I have no wish to minimise nor to 
exaggerate the developments of these eight years; but I 
had the curiosity to ask Mrs. Imhof to show me the books in 
1920 and in 1928, and from them it was clear that the gross 
turnover has increased in that period more than times. 

How has this been done ? Let me first clear the mind of any 
reader who does not already know Imhof’s of the idea that it is 
especially well situated or convenient. The position—on 
the wrong side of the junction of New Oxford Street and 
Tottenham Court Road—is pretty good; but the fact that 
buses stop just outside is hardly an advantage considering 
the class of customer who goes there. The shop itself, apart 
from a good window, is not at all convenient. What can be 
done by neat arrangement of records and by flowers and a 
portrait gallery of celebrities has been done ; but if there is a 
score of customers in the shop the atmosphere, however friendly 
and stimulating, is not conducive to the cool consideration 
of new gramophones or new records. There are audition rooms 
on the ground floor, often with a queue of people waiting their 
turn to enter, and the basement has been pressed into service 
for demonstrations of the Panatrope, the H.M.V. Automatic 
and a few other spare models. In short, there are no features 
in the present premises which could not be reproduced in 
almost any small dealer’s in the country. 

Without considering the question of foresight and policy, 
the commercial strategy of the business, a subject which is full 
of interest and romance, let us pass to one or two practical 
details of administration. Mrs. Imhof herself is never far 
from the ground floor salon during busy hours and is always 
looking after some particular client, never just superintending 
what her assistants are doing. She is a leader as well as a 
general, and her staff is carefully chosen and trained ; part 
of the routine is the systematic hearing of all new records with 
advice on “selling points”; the assistants are encouraged 
to attend concerts, recitals and musical plays ; they know the 
general catalogues thoroughly and are taught how to extend a 
customer’s purchases by the suggestion of similar records. 
Needless to say, the actual arrangement of records in specially 
constructed shelves is a model of simplicity. Moreover, there 
is considerable variety in these assistants, and the regular 
customer soon finds out which particular one can help him 
really sensibly in his choice of records, whether operatic, 
orchestral, dance, oratorio, lieder, organ, etc., the ideal being 
aimed at that each member of the staff should know “ some- 
thing about everything and everything about something ”’ 
in the gramophone’s sphere. 

It is not hard to please customers when there are just 
enough of them to occupy the staff; but it requires real 
salesmanship—real tact, geniality, enthusiasm—to make a 
lonely customer feel at home in an otherwise empty salon, or 
(equally) to make a tired man stay in the shop and wait his 
turn when he finds it already packed with fellow-customers, 
jostling and resenting him. 

So much for the quietly alert and reassuring service which 
regular customers and casual visitors find. Meanwhile, 
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upstairs the ever-increasing export department is busy. By 
judicious advertising gramophonists living abroad are attracted, 
and once “ put on the books ” they are never likely to be lost. 
Infinite patience and courtesy are necessary ; the posting of 
bulletins, the prompt attention to orders and the often irritating 
and hopeless research work among old catalogues to answer 
the conundrums of correspondents are activities which must 
never be relaxed. In very many cases Imhof’s have a carte 
blanehe order to despatch all the best new records, a valuable 
order which, none the less, entails great tact and flair on the 
sender of the records. 


It all sounds obvious and easy. In fact, it is the reverse. 
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The constant urge is not merely to cope with business, but to . 


increase it. The constant anxiety is to keep every individual 
member of the staff fit and up to the mark and keen. To 
what extent the dominating personality of Mrs. Imhof is the 
secret of success, the mass of letters of thanks from all over the 
world is an indication ; but it is the influence of a personality 
also that brings the success, and that is the reason why every 
single dealer in the country who has determination can make 
out of his business the astonishing but not in the least haphazard 
crescendo of progress that has, in the instance which I have 
chosen for illustration, led in so few years to that vast placard 
across three houses—‘‘ Alfred Imhof’s New Premises.” 


SOME NOVEL RECORDS OF ARMISTICE TIME 
By GEORGE E. MOORE (Ex R.E.) 


HEN the Armistice came ten years ago the Army 

found itself, in effect, unemployed. Drills and 

fatigues and the odd duties peculiar to the military 
mind were all persisted in, but 
there was a noticeably complais- 
ant feeling pervading the forces. 
I think that the Army began to 
remember that it was, after all, 
mainly a collection of civilians 
in khaki. 

With unaccustomed opportu- 
nities and spare time given to 
them, fellows tended either to 
indulge in a glorious “laze’”’ or 
revert to such hobbies as could 
be practised. Amateur photo- 
graphy, for example, came into 
its own again after the war-time 
limitations. Manysnapshot “‘sou- 
venirs de la guerre ’’ (really not 
pictures of the war at all) have 
survived in greater measure than 
all those fearsome reminders of 
the conflict which were so carefully carried home in pride and 
so soon allowed to gravitate to the dustbin. 

Before the war I had amused myself and others recording 
upon phonograph records. As many readers will be aware, 
this was a fairly easy thing to do. In the days when the 
phonograph was the only talking machine one could purchase 
a recorder—a fitment very like the reproducer, but bearing a 
specially shaped cutter—and with this and a blank wax 
cylinder, one was enabled to make one’s own records. 

The instrument conditions, of course, favoured the possibility 
of this amusing pastime, for in the case of the phonograph the 
attachment which bore the reproducer or recorder was moved 
along by @ rotating screw ; thustherecorder was enabled to cut 
its long spiral groove on the surface of the record during the 
recording process—a procedure obviously not possible with the 
ordinary gramophone. 

The remembrance of this fascinating pastime made me 
resolve upon a novel form of souvenir. I managed to procure 
an old phonograph machine with the reproducer and recorder. 
It had no horn—but was I not a Royal Engineer? I soon 
made good the omission by means of a re-shaped biscuit tin ! 
Blank records were manufactured from ordinary ones by the 
simple process of rubbing off the impressions with a piece of 
cotton wool soaked in paraffin. 

Armed with this recording outfit I made several records, 
which, though not loud, were perfectly audible and realistic. 





I have a rather battered photograph taken at that time to 
show how we made a record. On the left you will see me 
directing operations; in the centre is the artiste, a Sapper 
known locally as “‘ M’sieur de la 
grande voix,’ uncomfortably 
poised upon a petrol tin that was 
one of our toilet accessories; and 
on the right there is busily at 
work an important colleague 
whose duty is to blow the fine 
curling threads of wax away from 
the recorder stylus. 

The gentleman of the photo- 
graph, who possessed a tremen- 
dous bass voice and had accord- 
ingly been christened “‘ M’sieur 
de la grande voix ”’ by the local 
French people, obliged with 
**Down among the dead men.” 
‘** Ginger’? (from Wales, and our 
tame tenor) and Jock (our cook 
and Scotch comedian) “did their 
bits,” while our real “star” (a 
comedian “ pro”) warbled that topical song of war-time, “ It’s 
my meatless day.” 

The ladies were not unrepresented. A Waac who had de- 
lighted us at local concerts was recorded singing an Indian 
Love Lyric, while two French girlssang “ La Marseillaise “ andthe 
marching song “‘ Madelon.”” But our most ambitious effort— 
a real tour de force—was made specially to show early morning 
events in “‘ Windy Manor.” Now ‘Windy Manor” was a barn 
in which we spent the night hours, and I leave you to guess 
the derivation of its name. 

First of all, there was a great deal of cock-crowing (actually 
by an artiste whose army job was being an artist !) and there 
followed the sound of cows and a dog (myself!). After this 
came M’lle of the farm feeding the fowls, with her cry of 
“eeps, eeps.”” Then a terrifying clatter: ‘twas the farmer 
operating our “ reveillé ”’ (a petrol tin partly filled with stones). 
Much grousing was heard: ‘‘ Whose turn to get the water for 
washing ?”’ Followed an insulting chorus anent a certain 
‘“‘Sah-Major”’ as we dressed, and then, as we trooped out, 
somebody asked, “‘I wonder what’s for breakfast ?”’ and a 
gloomy individual made this significant and thrilling reply : 
“** Maconachie, I bet!” 

Rather novel souvenirs, these records, don’t you think ? 
But I lament the fact that my present gramophone can’t play 
them. 

G. E. Moore, 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 
Continued from p, 21/1. 


E owe an apology to our readers for the delay which is 

taking place in the completion of the design for this 

amplifier. We are still unable to describe the H.F. 
stage. A sample of the new A.C. screened valve was promised 
to us last August, but it fas not yet arrived. In the meantime 
we have been using the ordinary screened valve, lighting the 
filament from batteries. The results are eminently satisfactory 
but it would be a pity not to try and make use of an A.C. 
valve seeing that all the rest of the amplifier is A.C. Last 
month, too, those of our members who are specialising in 
electric amplifiers were detached from the work in order to 
get the Editor’s equipment ready. 

This month, however, will see the end of the L.F. part of 
the amplifier and of the mains equipment. The complete 
specification for the L.F. part is as follows :— 

1 10mm. ply base-board and copper sheet, 24 gauge, 
84 ins. by 14 ins. 

2 A.C. valve holders (Cosmos). 

2 (or 4) valve holders (Igranic). 

1 D.P.D.T. switch (Utility—147/2). 

1 H.F. choke (R.1I.-Varley). 

1 .0001 mfd. mica condenser (Dubilier type 610, or T.C.C. 
flat type). 


1 .1 mfd. mica condenser (Dubilier or T.C.C.). 

1 100,000 ohm anode resistance (R.I.-Varley wire wound 
or Electrad-Rothermel variable).* 

1 500,000 ohm potentiometer (Carter or Electrad- 
Rothermel). 

1 40,000 ohm grid resistance (R;) (R.I.-Varley, or 


Graham-Farish). 
A.F.5C. push-pull transformer (Ferranti). 
50,000 ohm variable resistance (Electrad-Rothermel). 
push-pull output transformer (see note below). 
milliammeter reading to 2 m.a. (Ferranti No. 28). 
milliammeter reading to 150 m.a. (Ferranti No. 4). 
filament mains transformer: Mains input, 200, 220 or 

240 volts; L.T. output, 4 volts, 3 amps; 6 volts, 

3 amps, or 74 volts, 4 amps (Cromwell Engineering 

Company). 

Ebonite strip, 6 ins. by 1} in. 
terminals marked “ Pick-up ” (Belling Lee). 

Meccano strips: one, 5} ins. long and one 4}$ long. 
shaped pieces of ebonite: One for mounting meter M,, 
and one for mounting meter M, on transformer T,. 
Ethovox rubber covered wire (Burndept) and twisted 

flex. 
1 60-volt and one 9-volt grid bias battery. 

* If the variable anode resistance is used and/or the 50,000 
ohm variable resistance across the primary of T, another shaped 
piece of ebonite will be required as shewn in Fig. 5, as well 
as two more Meccano strips to mount it over the transformer. 

Now as regards valves. For V, and V, Cosmos A.C./G. 
are specified with 180 volts on the plate of V, and 150 volts 
on V,. In these circumstances, —3 volts grid bias will be 
appropriate. When the switch is changed over to radio and 
V, becomes an anode bend rectifier the bias should be — 6 volts. 
These values are provided for in the mains unit and in the 
switching arrangements. The external voltage in the case 
of V, is arranged to be 200 volts so as to allow for the drop of 
voltage in the anode resistance. 
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For V, and V, the valves we recommend are :— 
B.T.H. B.12 (74 volt filament). 
B.T.H. P.X.650 (6 volt filament). 
Marconi Osram P.625 (6 volt filament). 

The Mullard D.F.A.9 valves have not yet arrived, so we 
cannot say anything about them. 

The voltage applied to the plates by the mains unit will 
depend on the current taken and will therefore be less when 
paralleled valves are used on each side than when one valve 
on each side is used. For home use with an Electrogram or a 
Cromwell Engineering Company’s moving-coil speaker we have 
found that adequate volume can be obtained without using 
valves in parallel. In these circumstances the (approximate) 
negative grid bias should be :— 

For B.12’s : 54 volts. 
For P.X.650’s “we 45 volts. 
For P.625’s ; 27 volts. 

The best values are readily found by adjusting so that 
there is the least amount of kick in the needle of the meter 
M, when the amplifier is being worked to its full capacity. 

Different ratios will be required for the output transformer 
for different speakers. It should be noticed here that there 
does not appear to be .any uniform method amongst 
manufacturers of specifying the ratio for push-pull output 
transformers. Thus R.I.-Varley take the ratio of one-half 
of the primary to the secondary whilst Ferranti take the ratio 
of the whole of the primary to the secondary; and R.I.- 
Varley 1 : 1 ratio is therefore equivalent to a Ferranti 2 : 1 ratio. 
In this particular amplifier we have used Ferranti transformers. 
For the Electrogram speaker the 2:1 (O.P.9c) is the most 
suitable ; for the Cromwell the 40:1 (O.P.10c) is required. 
If, however, paralleled valves are used in the output stage 
(i.e., 4 valves altogether) a 1.5: 1 is better for the Electrogram 
and a 25: 1 for the Cromwell. 


Mains Unit. 

As we remarked in our introduction to this amplifier, the 
design for the mains unit follows almost exactly one which 
Ferranti’s have just placed on the market at the price of 
£13 10s. An early model of one of these units was sent by the 
makers for testing purposes nearly twelve months ago. At 
first the metal rectifier gave some trouble but the size of this 
(both in the sample and in the complete units on the market) 
has since. been liberally increased, and the unit now gives 
complete satisfaction in every way. It is unquestionably 
the most satisfactory mains unit we have ever come across. 

We have not space here to describe the principles of design 
of mains units. Nor is it really necessary, since two excellent 
pamphlets on the subject are available. We advise readers 
to obtain them both. One is published by the T.C.C. Company 
and is entitled ‘‘How to build your own High Tension 
Eliminator.” The other published by Ferranti’s (Pamphlet 
Wa.4I%6) is entitled ‘“‘ The Construction of H.T. Supply Units.” 

For our amplifier we require 5 voltage tappings: One for 
the output valves, one for the L.F. valve, one for the ‘‘ de- 
tector’ valve, one for the anode of the H.F. valve and one for 
the screen of the H.F. valve. Of these the one that requires 
most care is that for the detector. When the amplifier is 
switched over to radio the current taken will only average 
about 0.5 m.a., but it will fluctuate from about 0.1 m.a. up to 
0.9 m.a. It is essential that this fluctuation should not be 
accompanied by any considerable variation of voltage from 
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the mains unit. If we simply connected up through a series- 
resistance the voltage fluctuation might be quite substantial. 
To avoid this we insert a resistance across the line from H.T.-+- 
for this tapping to H.T.—. The value of this resistance is 
such that the current passing through it is several times 
that required by the valve. The valve current in these 
circumstances is only a fraction of the total current taken 
from the mains unit along this H.T.+ tapping and therefore 
the fluctuations of valve current have little effect on the 
voltage supplied. Similarly the voltage for the screen of the 
H.F. valve is obtained by means of a potentiometer across the 
line; this steadies the voltage for the H.F. valve and at 
the same time ensures that the screen voltage is always a 
given proportion of the anode voltage. 


Choke 1 
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Resistances: Ferranti Power Resistances—R,= 15,000 ; 
R,= 10,000 ; R,=5,000 ; R,=5,000 ; R, = 25,000 ; 
R, ¢=— 40,000. The values required for R, and R, will 
depend on the screened valve used. For the 8.625 
which we have used up to the present R,=10,000, 
R,=20,000. For the S point 8 we expect that the 
following values will be required: R,—30,000, 
R,= 40,000. 

Terminal Strip. Ebonite, 3 ins. by 12 ins. 

Terminals. Belling las or Igranic (type B) marked H.T.— 
H.T.+1, H.T.+2, H.T.+3, H.T.+4, Screen. 


Looking at the photograph in Fig. 7 with the terminal strip 
in front, the mains transformer is seen at the back to the Jeft 
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Fi The circuit diagram is shown in Fig. 6, and a picture 
ofjthe completed mains unit, apart from the mains switch 
and the fuses which are arranged in another part of the cabinet, 
is shown in Fig. 7. The mains switch and fuses are common 
to the H.T. unit, the L.T. filament transformer and the 
gramophone motor, the connections to these last two being 
taken from the points marked A and B. The smoothing 
condenser across the output of the rectifier may be either 
4 mfds., or better still, 6 mfds. In the photograph three 
2 mfd. are coupled together in parallel. This condenser 
block as well as the next three 2 mfd. condensers shown in 
Fig. 6 reckoning from the left should be of at least 800 volts 
D.C. test. The others can be of 400 volt test, though, of course, 
a higher test value has advantages. 

The connection to the transformer has been made through a 
batten lampholder and a bakelite lampholder adaptor, the 
lampholder being mounted on the baseboard on three pieces 
of ebonite tube } in. long ; the adaptor, of course, is connected 
by flex to the points A and B. This arrangement permits the 
H.T. unit to be easily removed from the cabinet at any time if 
required. 

The components required are as follows :— 

Base-board, 16 ins. by 12 ins., raised on battens, 12 ins. by 
1 in. by 1 in. 

Mains transformer of input to suit mains voltage and 
output 230 volts (250 volts won’t do any harm)— 
Ferranti type E.M.1 or R.I.-Varley type E.Y.1. 

Westinghouse metal Rectifier type H.T.1. 

Choke 1. Ferranti type B.2, or R.I.-Varley type E.Y.6. 

Choke 2. Ferranti type B.1, or R.I.-Varley type E.Y.6., 
or Igranie type V.208C. 

Condensers. Ferranti: 11-2 mfd. type C.1 or 6 type C.1, 
5 type C.2; or T.C.C. or Dubilier : 11—2mfd. (800 volt 
test) or 6 (800 volt), 5 (400 volt). 


a \ a Z 02 i 
Sen a 
2 a7 (each) 
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of the rectifier. 
right and No. 


The chokes are further forward, No. 1 on the 

2 on the left, with the 6 mfd. condenser block 
between * ely Then comes the row of 2 mfd. condensers, 
then the resistances and finally the terminal strip. The 
resistances are in the following order, reckoning from the 
right : Ro, R,, R;, Rz, Reg, Re R, and R,. The connections to 
the condensers will be clear from Figs. 6and 7. The terminals 
are in the following order, again reckoning from the right: 
H.T.+4 (output valves), H.T.+3 (L.F. valve), H.T.+1 
(anode, H.F. valve), Screen (H.F. valve), H.T.-+2 (detector), 
H.T.— (common negative connected to earth). 

Readers should be reminded that in the original circuit 
diagram (Fig. 1) anode feed resistances, R, and Rz, and con- 
densers C, and C, were shown for the benefit of those who 
proposed to use H.T. batteries. With the mains unit these 
resistances and condensers are not needed, the unit itself 
being so designed as to give no occasion for “ motor boating.” 

Now a word or two of warning about the use of mains 
units. First as to personal safety, it may be said that with a 
mains unit of the type described there is no danger provided 
that you do not play about with it with the current switched 
on. The unit is accommodated in a cupboard of the console 
cabinet (preferably the one under the gramophone motor) 
and there is no reason why this cupboard should not normally 
be kept locked. 

Those who want to take every possible precaution can 
fix an automatic door switch so as to control the current 
from the mains to the double pole (D.P.) switch shown in 
Fig. 6. Switches can be obtained quite cheaply which will 
shut off all current and make all the apparatus “dead ” 
whenever the cupboard door is opened. Any good electrical 
store can supply them, or they can be obtained from Falk, 
Stadelmann & Co., of Farringdon Road. As regards the 
apparatus itself, it is always desirable to arrange that the 
H.T. is never ‘“‘on’” when the filament current is off. By 
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connecting the filament transformer to the points A and B in 
Fig. 6 this is automatically secured. When the current is 
switched on the output valves light up at once and so take the 
strain from the H.T. mains unit ; the indirectly heated valves 
V, and V, take a little time to light up. When the current is 
switched off the output valves go out at once, but the emission 
from the kathodes of the indirectly heated valves continues 
for a little time longer and so helps to discharge the condensers 
in the H.T. unit ; the resistances Rg, R, and Rg across the line 
would discharge them in time without any assistance, but the 
use of indirectly heated valves make the discharge practically 
instantaneous, so that the various parts of the mains unit 
can be handled with safety as soon as the current is switched 
off. 
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anode-bend rectification introduces substantial non-linear 
distortion ; on the other hand, if it is too strong, grid current 
will flow with a similar result. The milliammeter M, has been 
inserted in the anode circuit of V, so as to show when the valve 
is working at its best. When no signal is coming through the 
reading should be 0.1 to 0.2 milliamps ; when a station is being 
received the reading should go up to 0.5 or 0.6 milliamps, not 
more, and a volume control is necessary in the H.F. part of the 
amplifier to ensure that this reading is not exceeded. On the 
local station it might otherwise go up to over 1 milliamp, but 
it is found in those circumstances that the reading is not 
steady, a sure sign of distortion. Even at 0.5 milliamps, the 
needle may kick occasionally, but that will be due to over- 
modulation at the transmitter and is no fault of the receiver. 





Fic. 7. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that some fairly high 
soprano notes often overmodulate the transmitter: hence the 
** cracked ’? notes which one constantly hears in an operatic 


One curiosity in the mains unit should perhaps be com- 
mented on. For the H.F. and L.F. tappings there are no 
chokes. The smoothing is done by resistances and condensers 
only. In the earlier model chokes were used in both leads. 
Experience shows them to have been of little or no advantage. 
Even without them the unit is remarkably free from hum; 
what little there is (and you have to go up to the speaker and 
listen carefully to hear it) comes from the filament transformer 
and the detector valve. 


The H.F. Stage. 


Most popular wireless sets have been those employing 
grid leak detection with reaction. We prefer to use H.F. ampli- 
fication followed by an anode-bend detector. For minimum 
distortion an anode-bend detector must be used with a signal 
on its grid of a certain strength. If the signal is too weak 


broadcast. The meter M, is of use in another way. With a 
H.F. stage we have at least two tuned circuits and the resonance 
curve when both are in tune is rather sharp. This results in 
the cutting off of side bands and consequent loss of high notes. 
We can find the exact tuning point on each condenser by 
noticing when M, gives its maximum reading. The sharpness 
of the tuning and the consequent loss of high notes can then 
be mitigated by detuning the two condensers slightly, one 
below its critical point and the other the same amount above 
the critical point. We have no doubt whatever that when 
the circuits are tuned in this way the quality is very much 
improved, 
(To be continued.) 
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The Coming of the Telegraphone 


By HENRY 


HE most recent contribution of scientific research to 
the problem of sound-reproduction is that of Dr. Curt 
Stille, who has been able to apply the modern electrical 
loud-speaker successfully to the Telegraphone invented by M. 
Valdemar Poulsen, of Copenhagen, more than a quarter of a 
century ago. Indeed, it is an achievement which may entirely 
revolutionise the gramophone as we know it to-day, and 
relegate all present methods of scund recording and duplica- 
tion of records to the scrap-heap. 

When the Telegraphone was originally exhibited, a chorus of 
admiration went forth from the principal scientific authori- 
ties, including Lord Kelvin, Prof. Alexander, Graham Bell, 
Signor Marconi, Nikola Tesla, and Sir William Preece, one 
time Engineer-in-Chief to the General Post Office. The latter 
said of Poulsen’s instrument: ‘‘It is not only in_ itself 
beautifully designed, based on beautiful principles, but it 
is one of those things that is going to open the eyes of all 
our physicists, scientists, and theoretical men on the question 
of the molecular character of magnetic and_ electric 
operations.”’ 

It may be recalled that when first demonstrated at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, the Telegraphone was regaried by 
competent opinion as the most important and outstanding 
of all the novelties shown. In the spring of 1904 the late 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra visited Poulsen’s labora- 
tory to inspect this scientific marvel. The King spoke into 
the Telegraphone and said, ‘‘I am very much interested in 
having seen this wonderful machine, and feel sure it will 
be of great benefit and value.’”’ And later the ex-Kaiser, 
listening to some recorded speeches in Berlin from one of 
Poulsen’s machines, actually heard the speech of King 
Edward and immediately recognised his voice, which had 
been spoken during his last visit to Copenhagen. William 
was highly pleased and pronounced a similar compliment to 
that of his uncle into the mouthpiece of the recorder. 

But there the invention stayed. Its perfection of articu- 
lation was regarded by experts as being far superior to that 
of any existing phonograph, yet no better method of repro- 
duction had been found than the telephone receiver, just as 
the early phonograph cylinders could only be heard by means 
of ear-tubes. 

In my ‘ Reproduction of Sound,’’ published many years 
ago, I wrote that ‘‘ of all the systems in vogue, this (referring 
to Poulsen’s Telegraphone) -indeed seemed to promise the fulfil- 
ment of the most scientific expectations, inasmuch as the usual 
mechanical drawbacks associated with the earlier cutting and 
duplicating processes were to all intents and purposes absent. 
But after many years of experiment it has not been found 
possible to adequately reproduce the records made upon this 
principle; and it has, in consequence, been at least tempo- 
rarily abandoned. In the course of electrical development 
in the future, it is within the bounds of possibility that some- 
one may discover the missing link.’’ 

The prognostication has at length been realised. The 
invention of the thermionic valve by Dr. Fleming and the 
tremendous improvements in microphone construction and 
efficiency by Mr. Sykes (which have made our broadcasting 
programmes possible) have done, in separate fields, all that 
was required to be done to bring Poulsen’s remarkable dis- 
covery to successful completion. Dr. Stille has joined the 
parts together apparently. 

The principle of the Telegraphone consists in being able to 
record faithfully and store up sound vibrations in all audible 
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frequencies upon any magnetisable material, such as steel or 
nickel, whether in the form of thin wire or strip, or upon 
flexible steel discs, suitable for gramophones (in which case 
the records could be double-sided), by the simple agency of 
electro-magnetism. The record per se is invisible to the eye 
when made, since the surface of the material employed suffers 
neither indentation nor frictional abrasion; and when it is 
desired to obliterate a record so made, it is very simply done 
by passing a magnet over the surface of the record carrying 
a steady continuous current. The record material would then 
be ready for a new record, and herein lies a ready solution 
of the (at present next to impossible) problem of amateur 
or home recording devices. 

In order to reproduce such records all that is necessary is 
a reversal of the magnetic mechanism, and with the aid of a 
telephone receiver they may be heard as effectively as an 
ordinary transmission may be heard through the medium of 
a simple wireless crystal set. By the addition of high-tension 
amplifiers and loud-speaker, almost any required degree of 
volume may now be assured. 

With regard to the effect of the new process upon existing 
commercial methods in the production of records for gramo- 
phonie use, no wax or metallic-soap blanks are needed, nor 
electrotype matrices wherewith to press them in cumbersome 
and expensive hydraulic rams in material plastic under heat. 
Duplicates of Telegraphone records may easily be made by one 
instrument upon another quite rapidly, and with far less 
fuss and fewer intermediate processes such as are essential by 
the existing conventional means. Moreover, the common 
bugbear of ‘‘ surface-noise’’ is automatically eliminated in 
the scheme. It seems, therefore, that we are on the eve of a 
revolution in methods, altogether different from’ its possible 
competitor in the photophone, by means of which the vibra- 
tions of sound are photographed and reproduced in conjunc- 
tion with selenium cell and microphone. The Telegraphone, 
I think, promises to outclass its competitor, for the ‘ snags ”’ 
in the latter are many and difficult. 

It is stated that Mr. L. Blattner, the film producer, has 
acquired Dr. Stille’s rights for the world except Germany, 
and doubtless we shall be able to hear the Telegraphone in 
connection with animated pictures before it will come into 
more general use for home entertainment as the gramophone. 


eA Cheap Programme 


A correspondent sends in this programme of an ‘‘excellent 
little concert”: Luigini’s Ballet Egyptien (two parts) and 
Carmen Selection (two parts) by a symphony orchestra, with 
the Ballet music from Carmen (two parts) and the Blue Danube 
waltz (two parts) by a military band to follow. Piano solos, 
Rachmaninov’s Prelude in C sharp minor and Liszt’s Liebes- 
traum: baritone songs, Glorious Devon and The Trumpeter: a 
fox trot My Ohio Home and Waltz Memories played by a well- 
known dance band: treble solo, choir and organ in Men- 
delssohn’s Hear my prayer (two parts): and contralto solos, 
Rest in the Lord and Ombra mai fu. 


The whole of this programme costs 13s. 6d.! 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Christmas 

This year, if any, should have a gramophone Christmas. 
Whether one chooses presents carefully or whether cne wants 
the easiest way to gratify the expectations of relations and 
friends, surely the gramophone dealer is the man to go to. 
The variety of music and of prices makes it possible to chouse 
gifts that will be appreciated by everyone, from the sump- 
tuous album to the Christmas card-like 1s. 3d. record; and, to 
judge by the increasing number of new readers who ask advice 
about buying a gramophone, there should be a great oppor- 
tunity for their friends to give them a form of present that 
is easy to order when the choice has already been made. 


Santos Casant 


The dancing fraternity is well catered for in this number. 
Besides a provocative article by the distinguished record- 
reviewer of our contemporary The Melody Maker, we are 
able to publish an account of the Columbia Amateur Dancing 
Championship from the pen of 
Santos Casani himself, the or- 


‘* My associated company are still receiving from all parts 
of the world enquiries for the Tone-arm you recommended, and 
I. hope that our products will continue ta be, as you have 
always said they are, worthy of continuous publicity in the 
columns of your journal. I-must add that your readers are 
exceedingly critical, and it is therefore all the more delight- 
ful to be able to satisfy them.—Yours very truly, 

H. J. CULLUM, 
Managing Director, Perophone, Ltd.’’ 
Thank you, Mr. Cullum! 


Good Service 


Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, of 43, Cranbourn Street, 
London, W.C.2, are the most recent gramophone shop to stock 
the records of the National Gramophonic Society, which can 
be heard under ideal conditions. We have received from this 
enterprising young firm a literally circular letter, from which 
it is interesting to note that H.M.V., Columbia, Brunswick 
and Parlophone records are stocked ‘‘ together with a full 
range of Dominion—unquestion- 
ably the best 1s. 3d. 10-inch re- 





ganiser of that great under- 
taking. We hope to enlist the 
invaluable experience of Mr. 
Casani in future numbers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE to advise our 
readers, and our cartoonist al- 
ready foresees the infection of 
the dance spreading to Our Ex- 
pert Committee! 


Advertisers 

In the Prologue to the first 
number the Editor wrote in April, 
1923: ‘* The critical policy of 
THe GRAMOPHONE will be largely 
personal, and as such it will be 
honest but not infallible, while 
the errors we make will be mostly 
on the side of kindness. If. we 
endorse what a firm claims for its 
goods in our advertisement 
columns, we shall endorse that claim because we believe it to be 
justified.’ 

We have stuck to that policy for more than five years, and 
that it has been approved by our readers and advertisers has 
been constantly shown. Quite recently—in October—Our Ex- 
pert Committee reported on the new Chromogram models 
made by Messrs. Perophone, Ltd., which have also been adver- 
tised in Toe GramopHone for the last two months. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to receive the following reply to an 
enquiry from the Managing Director of the Company :— 

‘*In reply to your letter I have very great pleasure in 
reporting to you that the results of advertising in THE 
GRAMOPHONE are far and away ahead of any other publicity 
devoted to these instruments. The actual result not only 
in orders from home and abroad is surprising, but it is 
obvious that the sincerity of your criticisms and reports is 
so carefully considered by your public that perfect confidence 
is created and the intending purchaser seems to be assured 
of satisfaction if the product advertised is within the covers 
of your journal. 

‘It is also particularly noticeable that the dealers also 
enquire with a degree of confidence which indicates that 
their retail enquirers will not be satisfied with substitutes. 











THE NEEDLE TRACK TROT 
with Vocal Chorus 


cord available.’’ 


Orchorsol 

Things move rapidly nowadays. 
The Orchorsol ‘‘*K” model 
which is reviewed on another 
page is already succeeded by a 
‘©’? model which is said to in- 
corporate many of the re- 
mendations of Our Expert Com- 
mittee. In due course it will be 
reported upon. Moreover, a new 
Orchorsol portable model is an- 
nounced, and the indications are 
that with the opening of show- 
rooms and offices at 126, New 
Bond Street, Orchorsol Gramo- ~ 
phones, Ltd.—should it not be 
Unlimited?—are all out to 
justify the confidence of the 
public in the company. 


The Gramophone Mart 

Mr. H. L. Wilson has moved to more convenient premises 
at 63, New Oxford Street, W.C.1, and has adopted the desig- 
nation of the Gramophone Mart. 


Keith Prowse 


On a differeat scale from the small and intimate shop of 
the gramophone specialist is the network of Keith Prowse 
establishments in the London area, in each of which gramo- 
phones and records are only an important department among 
many. The efficiency of such a large organisation saves delay 
in finding exactly what one wants to buy, and the claim that 
‘‘ Keith Prowse cater for every musical whim and every class 
of pocket ’’ is hardly disputable. 





_Rethermel 


From the Rothermel Corporation comes the eighth edition 
of ‘** The World at your Command,” a sixty-page price list of 
component parts, etc., calculated to fascinate anyone who 
dabbles (or wallows) in wireless; and to these should be added 
two booklets, the ‘‘ Centralab Circuit,’’ which deals with 
Volume Control, and ‘‘ The Great Voice,’’ which is English 
for ‘‘ Magnavox.”’ 
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Electrical Reproduction 

As was inevitable, a clutch of electrical reproducers has 
been hatched this autumn, and almost every day the inhabi- 
tants of one or other of the large London hotels have heard 
the strains of the Second Hungarian Rhapsody flooding the 
vast halls and corridors and staircases. In one of the halls— 
to which, of course, a buffet is attached—reporters and pros- 
pective investors listen to this or that last word in electrical 
reproduction under the supervision of cigarlanded financiers 
and discreet demonstrators. It is all very bewildering, but 
the fact emerges that the price of these Gargantuan repro- 
ducers is steadily coming down, and that the market for ordi- 
nary gramophones costing more than about forty-five pounds 
is seriously threatened. 


Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2 


In view of the apparatus erected at Jethou for the Editor 
and described last month by Mr. P. Wilson, and of the designs 
for the Gramo-Electric Amplifier No. 2 which are concluded 
in this issue, it would be unnatural for Our Expert Committee 
to discriminate hastily between the various commercial pro- 


of our readers will probably have had an opportunity to 
judge for themselves whether this new thing has come to 
stay. First impressions are not reliable; but in the case of 
the celluloid record they can hardly fail to be very deep. 
After hearing one of them played on an electrical gramophone 
and after handling them one might be excused for wondering 
whether the cheap shellac record is not already doomed. 


Gramophone Covers 

An enquiry from a reader for a baize or canvas cover for 
his gramophone to protect it when not in use or when travel- 
ling led to some research work, and other readers may be 
glad to know of a firm which is able to supply them. The 
address will be given on application. 


Chamber Concerts 

To the Sunday evening concert organisations mentioned last 
month should be added the Saturday evening concerts given 
in Lyndhurst Hall, Warden Street, Kentish Town, London, 
N.W. The programmes and subscription are of the same 
standard as those of the South Place Institute or the Working 





THE PERFORMANCE OF “PELLEAS ET MELISANDE”’’ AT THE PARLOPHONE STUDIO. 


ducts of the same kind that they have been invited to hear. 
In due course reports will appear which will be of assistance 
to readers who wish to buy a complete Radio and Gramophone 
outfit; but up to the present the reproduction that can be 
obtained by the skilled amateur who carries out the specifica- 
tions published by Our Expert Committee and Mr. P. Wilson 
is undoubtedly better at the price than that of any commer- 
cial electrical gramophone. 


Pelléas et Mélisande 


The Parlophone studio on Carlton Hill, of which we repro- 
duce a photograph taken when the B.B.C. broadcast of De- 
bussy’s opera was in progress the other evening, was once a 
chapel. It is 27 feet high, the chancel is 24 feet broad, the 
nave 36 feet broad, and the total length from east to west 
45 feet. Mr. Percy Pitt, the conductor, is thus at the west 
end. 


Gooason Records 

It is unlikely that we shall see, at any rate for the present, 
more than one kind of celluloid record. This will be the 
Goodson, and by the time that these lines appear the majority 


Men’s College, and the Hon. Sec. is Mr. Ernest Winterbotham, 
63, Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


Inventors 

The Report on Reform of the Patent System published by 
the British Science Guild, 6, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2, is an important event in view of the exasperating 
and Gilbertian chaos that confronts the poor man who is con- 
vinced that he has invented some novelty for the gramophone 
such as Mr. C. S. Davis never dreamed of. Reforms are 
urgently needed in order to encourage genuine inventions 
which break new ground and are not merely ‘‘ improvements.” 


Compton Lodge 

It was unfortunate that the Editor was prevented from 
opening the new below stairs premises at Davis’s Music Stores 
in Lime Street, Liverpool, on November 8th. The show-room 
is decorated most ingeniously like an English village with 
cottage doors leading into the audition rooms labelled H.M.V. 
Villa, Columbia Cottage, Compton Lodge, etc., and as usual 
Mr. C. S. Davis has carried out his clever ideas with thorough- 
ness and originality. 
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SURPRISES OF THE YEAR 


By H. T. BARNETT, 


M.I.E.E. 


[As usual this year we are glad to publish Captain Barnett’s annual survey of the gramophone 
world. He is a passionate individualist who is not afraid to ewpress his personal predilections with 
warmth, and his opinions on gramophone matters deserve attention because of his wide experience and 


his complete candour.—Ep. ] 


For everyone interested in gramophone work, 
whether musically, scientifically or financially, this 
has indeed been the most surprising year in memory. 
The magnificent musical compositions given to us 
in complete sets with the discs at strictly popular 
prices, the very considerable technical improvements 
in mechanical and electrical reproducing and ampli- 
fying means, the general and in certain lines the very 
special improvements in recording, and accompany- 
ing all this the unparalleled increase in the amount 
of business transacted have attracted the attention 
of the whole world to the fact that the gramophone 
now stands alone as the principal source of entertain- 
ment in the home. 

Notable results achieved during the year are in 
all sections of the art: gramophones and accessories, 
gramo-radio apparatus, record manufacture and in 
recording. 


A very new Soundbox 

The most useful innovation of the year and one now 
of proved value to nearly every gramophone user was 
the production of the ‘‘ Limit ’’. The box owes its 
quality first to the rigidity of the stylus bar, secondly 
to the bold contour of the mechanical stiffening 
corrugations of its very thin aluminium diaphragm, 
and thirdly to the upward displacement (about }-in.) 
of the centre of the stiffened portion of the diaphragm 
to compensate the inequality of stylus bar leverage. 
A useful point about this box is that should any part 
or parts of it be damaged at any time the makers 
will restore its pristine condition and post it home 
again for a fee of 3s. 


eA really new Gramophone 

How exceedingly difficult it is to find any really 
new principle in gramophone construction (whether 
useful or not) only those who have done some 
** searching ”’ in the Patent Office Library can realize. 

But something really new and also supremely 
useful in gramophone design has been achieved in 
the Chromogram models of the Micro-Perophone. 
There has been combined in one amplifier the 
resonance of a horn of medium length and of 
a group of piano-like soundboards. The result is 
that the amplification of the middle and top of 
the scale is as clear and bright and full and as free 


from fundamental or harmonic resonances as one 
might expect from a four-foot horn of exponential 
flare, while the lower part of the scale (down 
to 82 ft. tone) is as full in volume as with a 9 ft. 
acoustic system and yet forward, clean and free 
from hollow tubbiness! Clearly such combined re- 
sults have never been heard before and it is not 
conceivable to me that they can be attained in any 
other way. So long as the sound-box with its attached 
amplifier continues in use (Bell’s foresight as to the 
necessity for keeping the vibrating diaphragm mass 
smalk where energy is not great remains increasingly 
justified) I think this machine has come to stay. 

Those who think some modern recordings too hard 
in character can obtain from the makers a 
slightly romantic No. 2 sound - box having a 
diaphragm of some celluloid-like material that does 
not transmit surface noise readily and is not so micro- 
phonically sensitive to exceedingly high-pitched tone 
as is the aluminium diaphragm. I can also recom- 
mend this as the best box of its kind for all recent 
machines other than the Perophone. 

My tests have been made with the M.P. 22 model, 
seventeen guineas is the price. The case is a simple 
but very beautiful one in quartered mahogany, the 
tone arm is the still unbeaten ‘‘ crescent ” (21s. 
separately) set for the best possible track alignment, 
the sound-box is well under the average weight, the 
needle angle is 50°. 


Needles 

Fine gauge steel grip needles made of good chrome 
steel keep their points well, as most of my readers 
know, but I have recently been experimenting with 
some needles of this kind made from a new kind of 
tougher, harder steel that is even more durable. 

During the war when metal was scarce I was able 
to buy a needle of the same gauge wire as soft-tone 
needles, but much shorter. These needles went so 
far up into the stylus bar that they gave nearly a full 
loud tone and yet caused no injury to one’s records. 
Such a needle will shortly be marketed. It is the ideal 
thing for those who do not like grip needles. 


Long-play Recording 
The only examples I have seen of this process were 
shown to me recently at the office of one of the old- 
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established firms. The groove has 150 turns to the 
inch, and the 10-inch record plays for six minutes. 
I was surprised at the dulcet quality and average 
full volume of the tone, this being due, I believe, to 
the electricians having an apparatus that prevents 
the amplitude of motion of the recording needle from 
ever becoming so great as to endanger the groove 
walls. The manufacturing of the records is as good 
as the very best, and directly they are released they 
may be bought freely without fear. Twelve-inch 
records will also be made; for chamber music and 
long classical works generally they will be valuable. 


ed new “ Filler” 

Barytes has been superseded as the material con- 
stituting the hardening or ‘* bulking ” substance 
used in making record composition. Before grind- 
ing the new filler feels and looks like lump sugar. 
Very special grinding machinery has been put in by 
one firm to deal with this mineral in such a way that 
its state of division becomes so fine that it can be 
drawn away from the rolls by suction as if it were 
smoke. The use of this material explains to .some 
extent the beautiful surface and great wearing 
quality that the records of this firm now possess. 


RECORD SECTION. 


The Grand Orchestra 

Fortunately there is no longer need to pay morethan 6s. 6d. 
a dise for these. At this price the Philadelphia Orchestra 
group, H.M.V., stand easily first, whether for single disc records 
oer complete works. Their most surprising successes have 
been with transcriptions of Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 2 and of 
Bach’s great. D minor Toccata and Fugue. On the quieter side 
exceedingly lovely performances by this orchestra of Lohengrin 
(Prelude), Wagner, and Prelude in E flat minor (Bach) must be 
mentioned. A most beautiful and little-known overture, 
Mascherae, played by the Berlin Opera House Orchestra 
conducted by Mascagni (a Polydor-Brunswick) should be 
purchased. For those who like modern music I think the 
most beautiful production is Fountains of Rome, two discs, 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates 
(H.M.V.), followed by a first production on the Parlophone- 
Odeon list by the Concerts Colonne (Paris) of Le Cog d’Or; 
another Philadelphia record (H.M.V.) Khowantchina (Mous- 
sorgsky). By-the-bye, the Concerts Colonne production is 
an exceedingly fine one and these Parlophone-Odeons should 
be followed. 


Four-and-Sixpenny Orchestrals 

The largest group of these is that of the Berlin Opera House 
on the Parlophone list. You may safely take your choice of 
those works the German orchestral make-up is suited to, but 
no one should omit the three discs of lovely music from Lohen- 
grin and Die Meistersinger (E.10633-5). Good English 
orchestrals are the H.M.V. Royal Opera House group. A 
two-disc Scherherazade is an excellent selection. Also the 
Royal Artillery String Band group by Electron—example, 
Marriage of Figaro and Magic Flute music on one disc, and 
Praeludium on another. Going back to Germany again the 
Parlophone Grand Symphony Orchestra have made on the grand 
scale some extra vigorous recordings of Light Cavalry, Jubel 
and Tristan and Isolda. The last is the most sonorous orchestral 
I have, but entirely free from blast. 
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Four-Shilling Orchestrals 

First, I should put the National Symphony Orchestra, 
Zonophone, with Orpheus in Hades as an example. We all 
remember the magnificent William Tell on two 10in. dises at 
2s. 6d. each. Coupled with them for quality is Beethoven’s 
exquisite Leonora Overture by the Royal Symphony Orchestra, 
V.F. There is also a good Scéne du Bal by the Symphony 
Orchestra, Homochord. 


Salon Orchestrals 


In this the most popular of all groups (they are all at 4s. 6d.) 
of home musie Dajos Bela (Parlophone) is, in my opinion, 
the most notable. I am continually being surprised at his 
extraordinary versatility, suiting as he does the make-up of 
the orchestra, the style of the conducting, even the hall in which 
the performance is given, most precisly to the style and kind of 
the music. As examples, I mention Narcissus, a model of 
delicacy, O Sole Mio, a gorgeously rich and voluptuous tango, 
Festival Polonaise, with its huge bass tone, and Kaiser Waltz, 
a truly regal dance. With the loveliest possible tone quality, 
but a smaller list, comes Marek Weber, H.M.V. His Tosca 
and Moonlight on the Alster are extraordinarily sweet as well 
as full. For those who like smaller records he has several 
10in. gems at 3s. each. Edith Lorand (Parlophone) has an 
exceptionally brilliant tone quality and gives straightforward 
readings characterised by a graceful style in La Bohéme, 
Madame Butterfly, Marinella, Count of Luxembourg and Waltz 
Dream. On the Electron list the Hotel Victoria Orchestra 
have a very fine Liebestraum with Blue Danube on the reverse. 


Ensemble 

On the operatic side, at 6s. 6d. a disc, I think the Parlophone- 
Odeons on the whole the most satisfactory. First there is the 
Aida (Triumphal March) and then four Cavalleria Rusticana 
dises of which the first (R.20017) has Emmy Bettendorf in 
the soprano solo. At 4s. 6d. each there are further extracts 
from Aida with Meta Seinemeyer in the solo part, Parsifal, 
and Lohengrin with Ivar Andrésen as the bass. 

On the sacred side, at 4s. 6d. each, the Temple Choir series 
(H.M.V.) stands alone. My favourite is I waited for the 
Lord, with Lough as the soprano soloist. 


The Grand Organ. 

The record of the year, an all-round surprise, is Fantasia on 
B.A.C.H. (Liszt) played by Guy Weitz on the Westminster 
Cathedral organ (4s. 6d., H.M.V.). A fine 10in. is Sonata 
on the 94th Psalm (Reubke) (3s. H.M.V.). On the lighter 
side I think the best record is Merchant of Venice Marches 
(2s., Winner). Then there is Land of Hope and Glory (4s. 6d., 
H.M.V.) and War March of the Priests (2s., Broadcast Twelve). 

Magnificent organ tone is shown in two composite records, 
organ and trumpet (4s. 6d., Parlophone) Hallelujah Chorus, 
and organ and orchestra (or should we say orchestra and 
organ), Solemn Melody (Columbia). 


Military Bands 

Now that orchestral recording has become so good band 
piece records are dropping out. The best selections un- 
doubtedly are the H.M.V. records by Creatore’s Band, 4s. 6d. 
each—examples, T'raviata and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Band marches still hold their own and the recent surprisingly 
full (but yet blastless) recordings by Parlophone at 2s. 6d. have 
created nothing less than a great sensation. Gladiators’ 
Farewell, Florentine March, Cadets’ March. 


Brass Band 

The Moorside Suite, by the 1928 Prizewinners at the Crystal 
Palace, 2 dises at 2s. each (Winner). This lovely record of 
legitimate brass band music of the highest class should go 
far to justify the inclusion of one record of this kind in every 
collection of those readers who like modern music. 
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Chamber Music 


The N.G.S. records (58, Frith Street, W. 1) undoubtedly lead. 
Brahms’ String Sextet in G major played by the Spencer Dyke 
String Sextet is the recent issue that no student of Brahms can 
afford to miss. For a quintet (there is a piano in it) The 
Trout (Schubert) 4 discs at 4s. 6d. (Parlophone) is quite the 
best of their recent issues. The tone and balance of the 
recording is perfection and the players are the Rosé group. 
For single dise quartets there is The Horseman (4s. 6d., Parlo- 
phone) and Canzonetta (Mendelssohn) and some others played 
by the Brosa String Quartet (Electron, 3s. each). For great 
works by a great trio the Casals Trio (H.M.V.) stand alone, 
and are cheap at 8s. 6d. a disc. I hope I may not be dis- 
appointed in my expectation of an issue during the coming 
month. Those who can overlook a little surface noise when the 
music, the playing and the recording are superb should 
certainly get The Dumky Trio (Dvorak), 3 discs at 6s. 6d. each 
(Brunswick). 

On the modern side there is a profoundly interesting Stornelli 
e Ballute (Malipiero) played by the Poltronieri String Quartet 
of Milan, It is a two-disc issue by the N.G.S. It is the only 
example of the best possible recording with the best possible 
manufacturing I have and I hope that future N.G.S. issues will 
in these respects be equally good. 


Pianoforte 


Fugue in A minor (6s. 6d., Brunswick), the finest piano 
record of the year, has not yet been. equalled. It is most 
nearly approached by the recordings of Backhaus (H.M.V.) 
at 8s. 6d. a disc (they are all so good and so equal you may 
safely choose from catalogue) and a recording of Prof. Pembauer 
by Parlophone, Forest Murmurs (Liszt) (4s. 6d.). The best 
piano concerto I have is a surprisingly good one, Parlophone, 
No. 2 in A (Liszt), 3 dises at 4s. 6d. each, Pembauer at the 
piano. 


Vocal Records 

For soprano work Galli-Curci, of the Italian school (H.M.V.), 
and Lotte Lehmann, of the German school (Parlophone), are 
the only operatic and lieder sopranos whose workmanship 
satisfies me. Every one of their records, whether solo or in 
association, may safely be chosen from list. Good contralto 
records are scarce, the best I have in the English school is 
Abide with me, sung by Gwen Lewis (2s., Broadcast Twelve). 
For tenor records in this Schubert year I am more than satisfied 
with the Tauber group (Parlophone-Odeon, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d.) ; 
get The Wanderer (6s. 6d.) and then you will want all the 
others. Brunswick are unusually successful with their baritone 
records. I instance The 
Epiphanias (6s. 6d.). Among bass records Chaliapine in Der 
Doppelganger (The Wraith), Schubert, is very wonderful (8s. 6d., 
H.M.V.). 


Two Grenadiers (4s. 6d.) and, 


Czecho-Slovakian Records 

Edison Bell have made some wonderful recordings, at 
4s, 6d. each, on the Electron list ; all should be acquired. The 
first is Cavatina Figaro, sung by Robert Primozic; like the 
others (I have heard them), it is a triumph of combined vocal 
and dramatic art. 

Violin and Piano ; 

Fritz Kreisler in “ little’? music is a surprise. Those who 
can afford two 10in. records at 6s. each should get The Rosary 
and Syncopation (H.M.V.). Tossy Spiwakowsky (Parlophone) 
is the next best and any of his records may safely be ordered 
from list at 3s. or 4s. 6d. each. 

Picture Palace Music 

So far as the organ is concerned I plump for the Christie, 
recorded by Edison Bell. Any of the 10in. Winners at 2s. each 
may safely be ordered from list and a 12in. Electron, Memories 
of Schubert, should certainly be purchased. 

Orchestrals are best represented by Frank Westfield, and 
those newcomers the Merton Orchestra—all Parlophones at 
2s. 6d. each. 

Humorous Songs 

Gracie Fields is in a class alone—My Blue Heaven (H.M.V., 
3s.). 

Popular Songs 

John Roberts, Beltona, seems to me to have John Thorn’s 
charming voice and style. The recording is superb. Any 
song may be chosen and the price is 2s. 6d. a disc. 

Dance Music 

Once again I will give you a list in which every number is 
outstanding and is characterised by a difference in style from 
every other disc in the set. I have no space left to do more 
than quote the numbers and dance names. H.M.V. B.5539, 
fox-trots (luscious bass tone); B.5528, fox-trots (plucked 
strings); B.5486, waltzes (sweet tone) ; B.5487, fox-trots (very 
original arranging). Electron 0.232, fox-trots (punctuation). 
Winner 4826, waltzes (non-jazz); 4827, fox-trot (effects). 
Parlophone, R.3535, fox-trot (piano); R.175, drag; R.168, 
stomps (guitar and clarionet); R.124, fox-trot (Spanish) ; 
R.104, waltzes (Sam Lanin) ; R.3352, blues (violin and guitar) ; 
R.3423, fox-trot (trumpet and piano). Brunswick, 3794, 
fox-trot (Vincent Lopez); 3780, fox-trot (effects); 3755, fox- 
trot (with xylophone) ; 183, fox-trot (hot) ; 3777, waltzes (with 
bells). Beltona, 691, fox-trot (with Indian drum). Homo- 
chord, 955, tangos. Broadcast, 285, fox-trot (with organ) ; 
295, fox-trot (with military drums and bugles). 

Exhibition Jazz 

These are concert numbers, all 12in. at 4s. 6d. Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band, Vincent Lopez, Brunswick. Johnny Strikes 
up, Parlophone. Together, C.1472, H.M.V. Strauss Parody, 
Parlophone. When Day is Done, E.10748, Parlophone, 
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SCHUBERT ESSAYS 


I1.—The Trout Quintet 
By REGINALD TANSLEY 


[By the courtesy of the author and of Mr. C. S. Davis, who organised a Schubert Centenary Competition, we are enabled to 
publish some of the essays to which the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE awarded prizes. The following won the first prize,a Viva- Tonal 


Columbia Grafonola, value £21.] 


claim to musical greatness lay in his songs, for into them 

he had poured the passion of a mind saturated with the 
beauty of nature and all external things, and ever ready to 
respond to any imaginative stimulus. But in the summer of 
that year he composed the quintet for piano and strings 
popularly known as “‘The Trout” and in it carried his essential 
romanticism into new and wider spheres. For once the com- 
poser was in funds, and at the time was on holiday at Steyr, 
in Upper Austria, mixing with the middle-class, unassuming 
people among whom he was most at his ease. There were 
constant outings into the country, and in the evenings music- 
making, dancing, and singing, with Schubert as the leading 
figure, and completely in his element. 

It was under such happy circumstances as these that the 
quintet came into being. It is one of his delightful and 
spontaneous productions, and a worthy commencement to the 
splendid list of the chamber music works by which he is best 
known to-day. The octet and the two-’cello quintet are 
masterpieces of seriousness and melodic beauty, while the string 
quartets in A minor and D minor are respectively completely 
representative of Schubert in reflective and vigorous mood. 
Pulsing with the spirit of rustic merrymaking, the last movement 
of the “B flat Trio” certainly comes very near to the sunny 
happiness that pervades the whole of the “Trout Quintet.” But 
it is this particular work which is the most filled with the first, 
fine, careless rapture of youth, and thaf irresistible brimming 
over of sheer good spirits only to be experienced on the opening 
days of a long-waited-for country holiday. Of concentration 
and deep thought, such as you get even in the gayest moments 
of Beethoven’s “‘ Pastoral Symphony” there is no trace ; from 
first to last it is just a spontaneous outpouring of care-free 
happiness. 

Quite apart from the fact that we know Schubert was pressed 
for time, there are several indications of the music having been 
composed in extreme haste, though his springs of melody 
were too deep and pure for him to write anything slipshod 
under such circumstances. Such was his hurry indeed that 
he was only able to complete the score of the string parts, 
playing the piano part “from his head ”’ at the first perform- 
ance—a great feat of memory—and writing it out several days 
later. The endings of the first and last movements also show 
traces of his urgency and are so abrupt as to almost cause a 
feeling of surprise and disappointment. The music in each 
suddenly leaves off rather than comes to an end, the effect 
being much the same as if a friend had unexpectedly left you 
when you were expecting him to say ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

But what a wealth of delight there is to set against these 
technical deficiencies! For the first time Schubert's character- 
istic trait of musical “‘ conversation ” comes into full play, and 
the instruments, to quote Schumann, “talk and interchange 
phrases like human beings.”” It was Beethoven who declared 
of Schubert’s songs “ Each of them contains ten others,’”’ and 
the same thing can be said of this quintet. In it the composer 


Usasin 1819, when he was twenty-two, Schubert’s chief 


has spent his melodic resources with royal prodigality, and the 
first movement alone contains enough tunes to furnish any 


other composer with sufficient material for a complete work. 
The ‘*Scherzo”’ isa sheerromp, a spontaneous outburst such as 
Schubert and his friends might have enjoyed at the height of 
an evening’s dancing and music-making. The inclusion of the 
variations on the “ Trout ”’ theme was indeed a happy thought. 
May blessings rest on the head of him who suggested it, for by 
virtue of its complete suitability it sets the seal of summer 
sunshine on the whole work. Like the brooks about which 
Schubert was so fond of writing, the music gleams and glooms 
and anon babbles placidly, while through it all the trout 
pursues his way, serene and untroubled. 


The quintet was not printed until the end of 1828, soon after 
Schubert had passed away. In sending the music to the 
publishers in the summer of that year, the composer asked 
sixty florins (fifty shillings) for it. Previously, the same firm 
had written, ‘“‘ Be good enough to state your own terms ”’ ; 
on this occasion they replied that the price was an extravagant 
one, and added, ‘‘ We beg, therefore, to offer and enclose half 
the price asked—thirty florins” (twenty-five shillings). The 
veriest hack of a copyist would have been paid more. 


This delightful blossom of the first full flowering of Schubert’s 
genius is yours for hearing and re-hearing whenever you will, 
for only a few shillings more than the composer got for writing 
it. It is, indeed, music for all seasons of the year. Play it 
through on your gramophone on a dark day in November, or 
when the February gales howl round the roofs and chimneys, 
and it will bring before you inward eye visions of the sunny 
hills and vallgys of many a country ramble. Or, again, hear it 
on a June morning with the warm sunshine and breezes coming 
in through the open windows, and see how the magic of 
Schubert’s youthful genius has put into music all the happy 
Jife of field and hedgerow and sun-fiecked rivulets, and the jolly 
laughter and conversation of intimate friends who have left 
behind them the cares and responsibilities of every day. He 
must indeed be a soulless clod who can listen to this quintet 
without his heart being uplifted, and without feeling that its 
composer was more than anything else the musical poet of 
perennial youth and nature. 


Schubert Sonnets. 


One of the most charming blooms of the Schubert bouquet 
is the volume published by our contemporary The British 
Musician with the above title, which contains not merely 
fifteen original sonnets by Eva Mary Grew, but a prose 
anthology from writers upon Schubert for the last hundred 
years, and illustrations galore by Bernard Sleigh and others. 
It costs 5s. and is the right Christmas present for the 5s. friend. 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(466) D.T.S., of Horns Cross (Dartford), was greatly smitten, 
while on holiday in Switzerland, with a violin solo played at 
his hotel. It was a Wiener Volkslied cailed Du alter Stefansturm 
(Brandl-Kreisler) and he wants a record of it. I can trace 
none on an English list ; but on a German Parlophone, P.1661, 
it has been played by Edith Lorand—old recording, Chant 
Hindou from Sadko on the back. 

(467) Another correspondent, W.J.G., of Manchester, is also 
hunting for light music, his objective being orchestral excerpts 
from Délibes’ ballet La Source. I can find no electric recording 
of this music, unless the short selection on Imperial 966 by the 
Amal Symphony Orchestra answers to this description, but a 
military band selection will have been issued by H.M.V. 
before these lines are in print. Old recordings include 
Zonophone 1994 and 2006, by the Picture Palace Orchestra, 
and the now obsolete H.M.V. C.250 and C.285, by the Mayfair 
Orchestra. Lovers of Délibes’ dainty music should note that 
his La Source and Naila ballets are one and the same. 

(468) A Beckenham correspondent, J. N-R., is after some 
of the good old vocals. He wants to know some titles, prefera- 
bly on 10in. discs, of Victor records by Ancona, Abott, de 
Lussan, and Blauvelt,and H.M.V. records by Plunket Greene, 
Bispham, Samuels, Paull, Gomery (Gomez ?) and Stormont. 
Well, here are some of them. On the Victor cut-out list we 
have Mario Ancona in Tosti’s Invano (Serenata), No. 87011, 
Tosti’s Mattinata, No. 87010, Era la notte (Otello), No. 87015, 
and Di Provenza il mar (Traviata), No. 87006; Bessie Abott 
in Qui sola vergin rosa (Marta), No. 87003, Valse (Roméo et 
Juliette), No. 87007 and (with Ancona) Si, vendetta ( Rigoletto), 
No. 87500 ; Zélie de Lussan in Habanera (Carmen), No. 64004, 
Tilt (Guetary), No. 64002, Connais-tu le pays? (Mignon), No. 
64005, La Paloma (Yradier), No. 64003 and Rosy morn 
(Ronald), No. 64006; Lillian Blauvelt in Home, sweet home 
(Bishop), No. 64030, My bairnie and Comin’ thro’ the rye, 
No. 64031, Valse (Roméo et Juliette), No. 74027 and Bolero 
( Vespri Siciliani), No. 64029. On old H.M.V. records we 
have had Plunket Greene in Little red fox, 3—2335 or E.50, 
Molly Brannigan (Stanford), 4-2017 or E.50 and Off to Phila- 
delphia ( Haynes), 12in., No. 02174 or D.199; Bispham, Paull 
and Gomery I cannot trace, nor can I find a Samuels, but the 
late William Samuell recorded The Yeomen of England 
(German), 4-2695 or E.81, There’s a hill by the sea (Lohr), 
4-2633 or E.81, and (with Nora D’Argell) Friendship (Marzials), 
2—4337 or E.104, as well as a number of 12in. records; the 
only Stormont records I can trace are the talking (?) records 
by Leo Stormont entitled England for the English, 12in., No. 
0.1037, Unemployed and Why, 12in., No. 0.1036, and Wait 
awhile and think, 12in., No. 0.1038. All records mentioned in 
this paragraph are 10in., unless otherwise stated. 

(469) I hope that my gallant attempt to answer his question 
will duly impress J. N—R., since he seemed to pin his hopes of 
a reply almost exclusively on our Shanghai friend S.E.L. 
Perhaps the latter gentleman will be able to complete my 
answer to 468; curiously enough I find him at the present 
moment in the unusual réle of one who is asking for information. 
S.E.L. wants the catalogue numbers of the old single-sided 
H.M.V. records of Ben Davies, the late Sir Charles Santley 
and Plunket Greene. I can quote the following: Ben Davies, 
I'll sing thee songs of Araby (02477), Come into the garden, 
Maud (02482), To Mary (02514) and The Star of Bethlehem 
(02498); Sir Charles Santley, Simon the Cellarer (2—2862), 
The Vicar of Bray (2-2863) and To Anthea (2-2864); the 
Plunket Greene records I have cited already in the previous 


paragraph. Can any readers quote further old records by 
these three vocalists ? 

(470) A lady correspondent, E.G. (Tenterden), is very 
anxious to trace whether any records made by the late Dennis 
Drew were published. That he did make records, and some 
of them, if not all, within the last two or three years, seems 
fairly certain, but it may be that they were made privately 
and not for the public market. Will readers with catalogues 
of those makes of records that do not figure prominently in 
THE GRAMOPHONE please try to answer this query ? I seem 
to remember a Dennis Drew as a barytone who appeared fairly 
often at the Palace Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, in pre-war 
days; The Donovans was one of his favourite songs. If this 
is the singer to whom E.G. refers, it is, at any rate, possible 
that he sang for one or the other of those makes of records that 
are now defunct, e.g., Cinch and Phoenix records; perhaps 
the lady could settle this suggestion definitely by writing to 
the companies who sponsored these records, viz., H.M.V. and 
Columbia respectively. 

(471) I have just referred to the fact that it used to be possible 
to have records made privately of one’s own voice. Whether 
any recording studios for this purpose still exist I do not 
know. H.S.L. (Wadebridge) wishes to know of any process 
by which we can record our own voices. I presume he means 
those of us who are not possessed of beautiful voices that the 
leading companies would be proud to record. No, I do not 
know of any adequate process. More than one piece of 
apparatus for this purpose has been marketed, but none has 
given really satisfactory results. There is, however, an 
apparently simple method by which the possessor of a loud 
and raucous voice may not only hear it reproduced, but also 
inflict it on the community. He has only to play the jazz set 
in a recording dance band and sing the alleged ‘‘ vocal refrains.” 

(472) H.S.L.’s chief anxiety is to trace records by the late 
Charles Saunders, tenor. According to him, this singer could 
surpass all other English tenors of his time in the rendering 
of Handel’s songs. Saunders’ records may perhaps be among 
the old Edison Bells, but of this H.S.L. is not certain. I 
myself have been unable to trace any. The same correspondent 
deplores the fact that ‘‘ John Harrison is practically taken off 
the H.M.V. list,’ and wonders why ? May I suggest, with all 
due respect, that it is because he cannot put back the clock ? 
By all old gramophiles John Harrison will be gratefully re- 
membered. An early recording artist, one whose voice recorded 
well when the old acoustic system was in its infancy, he did yeo- 
man service by providing us with non-celebrity records of good 
songs at a time when the majority of cheap recordings were 
so much musical “ tripe.’”’ But even so far back as 1919 it 
was evident that his recording days were drawing to a close. 
It was hard to find any praise for his singing of the réle of 
Marco in the H.M.V. Gondoliers album issued at that time ; 
on the other hand, there was much to criticise. It was very 
distinctly inferior to his singing as Nanki-Poo and Sir Walter 
Rayleigh in The Mikado and Merry England albums published 
in 1917 and 1918. That this was the general verdict and does 
not merely represent my own personal view seems evident 
from the fact that Harrison sang in no more of the H.M.V. 
Gilbert and Sullivan series of records, although a few more of 
his ballad records were issued. It is doubtful whether H.M.V. 
still has the matrices of his ‘‘ cut-outs” and I am afraid that 
his old songs must be sought for in those establishments that 
deal in second-hand records. 

(473) H.S.L.’s ‘list of woes,” as he terms it, is rounded 
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off with a lament that he can find no record: of Handel’s 
beautiful aria Love in her eyes sits playing. Nor can I. Nor 
can H.H.H., of Golders Green, who is also seeking it. Why 


not bombard the recording companies ? H.H.H. has besought 
them, heaven knows how many times, he says, for the Quartet 
and Prisoners’ Chorus from Beethoven’s Fidelio. Now it 
happens that a complete version of the famous soprano aria 
from the same work will be available for him ere he reads 
these remarks; is this, then, the psychological moment for 
him to try again? I hope so. If only sufficient of us will 
tackle the powers that be and remind them of a few good 
things still unrecorded, it is not inconceivable that they might 
give Puccini and Leoncavallo a little rest during 1929. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correapondents.} 

BACH. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—May I record my emphatic agreement with all 
Mr. Withers says in his letter on the matter of recording 
electrically Bach’s orchestral works? 

To his list there should also be added the great D minor 
Concerto for 2 violins, the belated electrical recording of which 
is quite unexplainable. 

Handel, too, is as great a sufferer from this strange neglect ; 
with the exception of the Overture to The Messiah not one 
orchestral work of his has been electrically recorded. 

Yours faithfully, 
Brighton. (Rev.) K. S. Warner. 


HANDEL. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sirr,—I have just read with great interest and 
approval Mr. B. Withers’s letter on the neglect of Bach by the 
recording companies. I think the same might also be said in 
reference to Handel. Of all Handel’s compositions there is 
really only one which is recorded in a proper manner, and that 
is The Messiah. When are we going to have some more of 
his oratorios recorded ? And what about the Concerti Grossi, 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s arrangement of the Suite, The Gods go 
a-begging, the Water Music (which used to be available on 
Columbia records with Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé 
Orchestra, but has been omitted in the latest catalogue of 
Columbia records) and the orchestral excerpts from his early 
operas ? 

’ I have no doubt whatever that all the above-mentioned 
compositions would demand a very satisfactory response if I 
am to judge by the applause with which they are received 
when played in the large concert halls. Listening to Handel 
and Bach is listening to music. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dublin. J. R. QUIRKE. 

DRUMS. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—What has happened to the drums ? When the 
electric process came out, the drums were, on the whole, 
quite audible, e.g., in the Good Friday music from Parsifal 
(H.M.V.) they came out well. Some time after that Albert 
Coates gave us a further hearing of them in some more very 
vividly recorded Wagner excerpts. One especially remembers 


the Funeral Procession from the Twilight of the Gods. Com- 
paratively recently this vividness seems to have been sacrificed 
to other things—you have published several other grouses 
about that. One realises that Elgar must be difficult to 
record, that Brahms wrote rather thickly at times, and, as 
you have remarked, that Delius’s orchestration may turn 
out muddy in the recording. Is that, however, any reason 
why the drums should be, for the most part, totally inaudible 
in three comparatively recent works of these composers (I 
mean Elgar’s Second and Brahms’s Fourth Symphonies, 
and Delius’s On Hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring) ? 

Out here it is difficult for one to remember exactly what one 
does hear in the concert room, and Queen’s Hall does, I fancy, 
in the places where people like myself can afford to sit, 
exaggerate the drums a little; but I certainly remember, 
when at home eighteen months ago, the four hearty whacks 
the drummer gave us at the end of the first movement of the 
E minor, in comparison with which the four dull thuds we get 
on the gramophone are merely annoying. A pity, as this is 
one of those particular passages where the whole climax 
depends on the tympani. 

On the other hand, the London Symphony of Haydn (N.G.S.) 
is an improvement, as in some parts, notably the Minuet, the 
drums are quite audible, and the bass is better than usual 
nowadays. 

Yours faithfully, 


Delhi. V. W. S. LEATHERDALE. 


BIG WORKS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—As you can imagine from the heading of this 
letter [South Travancore Medical Mission, L.M.S.] the chief 
thing that makes life tolerable is the gramophone, aided by 
THE GRAMOPHONE, of course. But to one whose chief joy in 
life used to be concerts and whose chief joy now is the same 
(and, thanks to electrical recording, not bad ones either), 
may I suggest a way in which THE GRAMOPHONE may, I think, 
do yet one more real service to the public (and the recording 
companies too) ? 

The N.G.S. gets up a ballot, and after finding what pieces 
its members desire, it records them. An ideal arrangement ; 
but it only applies to chamber music and “ small orchestra ”’ 
music at present. 

May I suggest that you start a competition—plebiscite or, 
to talk English, a vote (competitive or not, according as you 
think fit) as to the big works that, the readers think, most 
urgently need recording ? I suggest that each reader should 
send us a list of, say, six works ; and the thing should be done 
soon. In view of the possibility of this coming off, may I 
send in my six, in order ? 

Brahms. Third Symphony. 

Vaughan Williams. A Sea Symphony. 
Brahms. Requiem. 

Delius. Appalachia. 

Honegger. King David. 

. Bach. Mass in B minor complete. 

With the hope that such a competition-vote will soon be 
announced in the columns of the one paper which, with Punch, 
makes life worth living in the tropics sixty miles from a 
railway, 





& Ot Ye BO 


I remain, 
Yours very truly, 

Travancore, 8. India. T. H. SOMERVELL. 

[Experience shows that competitions on these lines are not a 
great success. But there are among our readers a great 
number of experienced music-lovers whose collective advice 
would certainly be of value to the recording companies, and we 
gladly invite them to send to us lists of six unrecorded works of 
importance—not more and not less—in envelopes marked 
“ Big Works.” These will be collated and published in due 
course.—ED. ] 
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A NEW EXCUSE FOR BANKRUPTCY 
By W. S. KENNEDY 


” Ti debtor explained that his position was due to 
unlucky speculations on the Stock Exchange and to 
getting into the hands of moneylenders.”’ 

If ever I am adjudged bankrupt I shall explain my position 
as being due to getting into the hands of the gramophone 
companies. It will be a new excuse, I think; and in this 
England will no doubt draw heavier censure on me from the 
Official Receiver than if I had wasted my substance in gambling. 
But it will be a sad excuse for me, for there will be assets: 
and it will be joyful news for some enthusiast of the gramophone 
who will snatch the assets cheaply to satisfy my creditors. 

Eighteen months ago I should have thought a man a little 
mad if he had spent all his money on gramophone records. 
To-day I want a new pair of shoes; I also want a few 
symphonies, a complete opera or two, several lengthy chamber 
works, a concerto or so, and a few score odd warblings and 
tinklings. The boot repairer down the road tells me that with 
luck my oldest shoes will stand another soling. That will save 
me thirty shillings—no, rather more: for I was intending to 
buy a pretty decent pair of shoes. I am therefore free to buy 
about half-a-dozen records. I shall not deduct the cost of 
the soling, because, after all, that is one of the ordinary everyday 
items of expenditure. 

I should, I think, make an extremely good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

I have had something of a scientific training and am a great 
believer in Science with a capital S; but in this little matter 
of gramophones I am sure that Science has been a curse. I 
used to enjoy a pint of beer, unreservedly and with gusto ; now 
I gaze at the empty tankard and think—‘“‘ a tenth or a quarter 
of a record irretrievably gone!’’ Then I read that the brewers’ 
wives and children will have to do with a Rolls-Royce the less 
very soon; and being of a very sympathetic nature I am still 
more sure that Science has been a curse in this little matter of 
gramophones, for I am helping towards the brewers’ poverty. 

Why could we not have remained in the days of “ Edison 
Bell Record,” spoke fair no doubt but very nasally ? 

Years ago we had a phonograph bought from Messrs. Gamage 
for 4s. 114d. (I think that was the price : I distinctly remember 
an odd halfpenny anyhow). It played, of course, cylindrical 
records. Some were of wax: their life was short. Others 
were unbreakable and had a very good bounce: my brother 
and I used to play football with them, which rather improved 
them, as we could get a new noise from a record we had tired 
of. The only one I can now remember of our collection is 
*“Snooky Ookums.” That must have been our favourite. 

I believe a gramophone did not come into my life again 
until just before the War. I had by then occasionally been 
dragged, slightly unwilling, to stand for a bob on the floor 
of Queen’s Hall; and had found a somewhat unaccountable 
pleasure in it, seeing that it was a sister who did the dragging. 
The gramophone we had at that time was an American Columbia 
Grafonola, and I thought it very fine. Shortly after the 
War broke out a Belgian violinist came to stay with us. He 
was living in Antwerp during the bombardment, and one day 
he put his head through the trap-door in the roof and a shell 
stirred his hair, so he gathered his violin and his umbrella and 
came straightway to England. He had a great contempt 
for gramophones, which I could not understand. I put on a 
violin solo (I believe, Rubinstein’s Melody in F) and watched 
to see his face light up with pleased surprise. It didn’t. He 
thought me a very nasty youth, and I thought him a silly snob 
of a high-browed musician. 

He was doubtless right about the gramophone, but that ancient 
machine gave me Che gelida manina, the Flower Song from 


Carmen, and a fewmore operatic airs to whistle throughout the 
War, sometimes silently when my lips were too parched to 
passan audible whistle. I have loved them ever since. WhenI 
next met the American Columbia Grafonola I rushed to 
correct some wrong notes I knew I had been guilty of in my 
whistling. 

An Trish singer who had just returned from training in Italy 
then appeared on the scene with a lot more operatic records 
and one of Caruso singing Kahn’s Ave Maria, which impressed 
me very much. I was also impressed by his enthusiasm for 
the gramophone, and thought better of the Irish in consequence. 
But the gramophone was not yet in me: I began to grow 
critical: the orchestras pleased me less and less, the Grafonola 
was growing old, and the ladies’ top notes blasted more and 
more. There was a divorce—by mutual consent I hope ; 
but I must confess that I did not study the feelings of the poor 
old machine. 

Jazz made me a confirmed misogramophonist (Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie is not the only one who can coin horrid words !)— 
I forgot that other things were recorded. Then one day I 
heard a new recording on a new machine, and I began to save 
my pennies. Then I met THE GRAMOPHONE, and I bought a 
gramophone, and some records, and I am still buying records, 
and I can’t stop buying them, and the local gramophone dealer 
rubs his hands when he sees me approaching, and my socks are 
getting very holey, and the latest issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
has just arrived, and Mr. Klein speaks very well of Mme. 
Coloratura, and I wonder if I might—why, yes! those shoes 
have gone so far that it will not be possible to have a sewn 
sole—that means a saving. Of course, Mme. Coloratura’srecord 
costs a few shillings more than what I shall save; but what 
are a few shillings ? And then think of the education I am 
getting! I really know very little about music. A friend of 
mine the other day talked at length about rubato, legato, 
marcato, staccato—staccato I knew. When I thought he had 
shown off enough I got out a piece of paper and demonstrated 
some of the mathematics of sound, rather inaccurately, but he 
did not know ; and I then showed surprise because he could 
not tell an amp from a volt. I do not suppose he will go and 
buy a voltmeter ; but I shall have to buy a few more records 
to learn what he has been driving at. 

Yes! ruin stares me in the face. 

The real cause of my impending bankruptcy is THE 
GRAMOPHONE—curse it ! 


DBA BAAAAUPAUAUDAAAUAAAAAAMA? 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 
A Calendar selected and arranged by 
HERVEY ELWES 
(216 pp. S8vo. Cloth 3s. Od, Postage 3d.) 


This is a collection of thoughts on the most delightful of the arts, § 
from the works of many authors—poets, essayists, and critics. § 
The quotations are strung together in the form of a calendar, 
providing a musical accompaniment throughout the year. A § 
great deal of copyright material is included, and the contents are § 
so arranged that in many passages the thought is carried on from 
one extract to the next, giving the impression that the writers, § 
old and new, are debating among themselves various topics of § 
musical interest. A number of anniversaries are noted, with a 
suitable quotation attached to each. ; 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” 58, Frith Street, London, W.1 
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MORE GRAMOPHONE PERSONALITIES 
By W. S. MEADMORE 
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The last time I met Gracie Fields was in 
Palladium. She had travelled from 
Paris that day, had 
arrived in London at 6, 
and she was billed to 
appear at 7.34! I ar- 
rived at 7.15. She retired 
to a cupboard, changed 
her costume, and talked 
to me through the cup- 
board’s wooden 
Later her husband 
told how she had 
‘got over” at the 
Apollo Theatre in Paris, 
singing the songs in Lan- 
cashire dialect which she 
sings in England, with 
just little song in 
French interspersed, and 
this to an audience which 
was four-fifths French 
and one-fifth all the na- 
tions of the earth! Sayic, 
who owns the theatre. 
remarked that he 
travelled the world looking for talent, but nowhere had he 
found an artist who could hold an audience as she did! She 
was offered engagements in Berlin, Holland and Italy. 

Previously she had been asked to appear in China and Japan. 
After the Palladium that night she went to the Daily Mail 
office to see the paper printed, and from there to Billingsgate 
and Covent Garden. Everywhere in the markets she was 
recognised and sang her songs to the porters. At 4 a.m she 
had breakfast in a cabman’s shelter and gave the cabbies a 
final song. Gracie Fields was born in Rochdale and won a 
singing competition when she was seven. Her first engagement 
was with a comedienne, and her job was to sing back the 
choruses of the songs from the gallery to the lady on the 
stage! Then she worked as a mill girl, first in a cotton and 
then in a paper factory. Her next job was as an errand girl 
in a confectioner’s shop. She danced and sang in a juvenile 
troupe and got dismissed because she couldn’t do the dances 
properly. This nearly broke her heart, because her failure 
was due to stage nerves. When she practised the steps at home 
she could do them perfectly. When sixteen she met her 
husband, who was working in the samé revue. He was Archie 
Pitt, and he was the leading comedian of the company. He 
immediately saw the genius in his wife’s personality. He 
spent two years writing a revue and saving money to finance 
it. He then.took it on the road with Gracie Fields as his 
principal. It ran for two years. He followed this with “‘ The 
Tower of London,” which had a run of 643 years! Then Gracie 
Fields came to London and appeared in variety and cabaret. 
Gerald du Maurier saw her turn at .the Alhambra and said, 
“That girl would make a wonderful actress.” He gave her a 
part in $8.0.S.—and she did. Her big scene was in the first 
act—she had nothing else to do, and at this time she occupied 
her day with recording, playing at the St. James’s, broadcasting 
and cabaret work ! 


GRACIE FIELDS: 
her dressing-room at the 
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It was in 1893 that Harold Williams 
He started his professional career by 
singing as a boy soprano, 
and out of his earnings 
he was able to buy him- 


HAROLD WILLIAMS : 


in Sydney. 


was born 


self his first suit 
of clothes. This was 
when he was eleven. and 


he was very proud of this 
because his parents, at 
that time, were living 
in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances. Like most 
healthy boys, Harold 
Williams was, however, 
much more interested in 
sport. In 1813 he played 
for New South Wales 
against the All Blacks. 
He played cricket for the 
famous Sydney Waverly 
Club, and at one time 
understudied Harry Car- 
ter, the finest of Austral- 
ian stumpers. Williams 
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is still well known as 
an amateur cricketer in London club cricket. In 1925, 
in the annual match for the benefit of the Musicians’ 


Benevolent Fund, he made a_ flawless the 
Dominion Artists against Kennerley Rumford’s XI. This 
was the first time he had played since 1914! Harold Williams 
came to Europe with the Australian Imperial Forces, after 
two years in France he came over to England to await his 
repatriation. In the meantime he took up singing lessons 
for amusement. After three master seriously 
suggested to him that it was worth his while to take his hobby 
seriously, and stay in England. Not having the remotest 
idea what he was letting himself in for, or realising the 
tremendous fight a young singer has to undergo in this country 
to obtain recognition, Williams agreed. His rapid successes 
were extraordinary. Harold Williams modestly explains that 
it was just luck. But, of course, it wasn’t. He opened with 
three recitals in London. He had no friends and what little 
money he had he staked on the recitals. Engagements literally 
flowed in. Since then he has sang everywhere and for every 
important society in the United Kingdom. He has sung at 
Covent Garden both in the French and German seasons and 
last summer sung the title role in Hiawatha on the occasion 
of the Royal performance at the Albert Hall. Incidentally, he 
has made over sixty records. On Anniversary Day (January 
26th) of this year Williams broadcast to Australia. His 
mother, who had not heard his voice since he had left Sydney 
as a boy of 21, listened in. She cabled him to the effect that 
it had sounded just as if he were home again and he was singing 
to her in the room. Harold Williams is going to Australia at 
the end of March for a tour which will take seven and a-half 
months. His one regret is that he will arrive too late for the 
Test matches. 
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ELIZABETH SCHUMANN: Elizabeth Schumann is a 
relative of that famous and romantic singer Henriette Sontag, 
who first appeared in 
Prague at the age of fif- 
teen, secretly married 
Count Rossi and died in 
Mexico City of cholera in 
1854. Elizabeth Schu- 
mann was born in Merse- 
burg, in Thuringia, and 
commenced her operatic 
career at Hamburg. In 
1919 Richard Strauss 
invited her to sing at the 
Vienna Opera House, 
where she has sung ever 
since. She is particularly 
famous for her interpre- 
tations of the soprano 
roles in Mozart’s operas. 
It is difficult to imagine 
anything finer than her 
singing of the parts of 
Zerlina and Susanna. In 
1921 she toured in 
America with Richard 
Strauss ; her singing of his songs is renowned and authoritative. 
Her favourite part, incidently, is that of Sophie in Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier. She has sung this part all over the world 
(Covent Garden 1924). She yearly takes part in the great 
Mozart Festivals in Munich. She is married to the German 
conductor and composer, Karl Alwin, who was the conductor 
at the Hamburg Staddtheater when she first appeared there, 
and who now conducts at the Vienna State Opera House. 











+ * 


ESTHER COLEMAN: Long before the B.B.C. was even 
thought of, Esther Coleman broadcast. It was in a funny 
little attic in Hammer- 
smith that contained 
nothing but wires and a 
great megaphone trum- 
pet. One night, Esther 
Coleman sang the first 
unaccompanied song into 
the ether. It was 
apparently only heard by 
an experimentalist at 
Aberdeen and a few ships 
in mid-ocean. Incidental- 
ly, Esther Coleman has 
since earned a great and 
deserved reputation as an 
exponent of modern un- 
accompanied song. She 
was born in Hampstead 
and trained at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, 
where she won the gold 
and silver medals, the 
challenge cup, and also 
prizes and scholarships. 
She has given many recitals, has sung at most of the leading 
concerts (frequently with full orchestra), had a part in an Oscar 
Wilde play, is a regular broadcasting artist, and has made 
some excellent records. She first appeared in public at the 
age of twelve. She was then a pianist and played the 
Pathétique Sonata from memory. The intensity with which 
she played the opening crashing chords resulted in her ever 
after being called ‘‘ little Mephisto ” at home. 
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ANDRES SEGOVIA: To most people the guitar is but a 
glorified banjo, with a monotonous, if jolly, twang. To hear 
Segovia is to be at once 
disillusioned. No effect 
seems impossible to him, 
and all shades of tone 
colour are at his com- 
mand. *° At one time it is 
the sharp, staccato tones 
of the clavecin that one 
hears, at another the 
quality of the harp in- 
trudes ; he is even able to 
suggest the modern 
pianoforte. Segovia was 
born in Jaen in 1894. 
At first he studied com- 
position and singing at 
several conservatoires, 
but turned to the guitar 
and the flamenco music 
as an escape from the 
crabbedness and rutted 
traditions of the schools. 
His art attracted the 
attention of the leading 
Spanish composers, particularly Espla, de Falla and Turina, 
who wrote special pieces for him. Segovia is a master of 
improvisation. One evening he wandered into the gardens of 
de Falla’s house near the Alhambra. With him were two 
gipsy singers he had collected from the Albaicin (the gipsy 
quarter of Granada) and Otafa, a noted church dignitary. 
A popular merrymaking was commenced; de Falla giving 
out themes which were sung by the gipsies, while Segovia 
improvised marvellous accompaniments. Suddenly, two of 
the party, neither of whom could sing a note, began a great 
argument on the form in which the cante was being sung. 
De Falla slyly egged them on, and in the heat of the moment 
they challenged each other to a Cante Sonda (singing com- 
petition), Segovia to be the judge. One can imagine the 
startling transition from the romantic music of Segovia and 
the gipsies to the hideous cacophony which suddenly filled the 
orange-scented garden ! 
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DORA LABBETTE: It was a clerical error which led 
(eventually) to Dora Labbette becoming a professional singer. 
As a child she was taught 
the piano by Dr. Brearley, 
who was also the condue- 
tor of the Hastings choir. 
Dora Labbette, through 
the carelessness of a 
clerk, was asked to attend 
a choir rehearsal. Dr. 
Brearley was at first 
amused at the mistake, 
for Dora Labbette had 
taken the _ invitation 
seriously, and had come 
prepared to have her 
voice *‘ tried.”” But see- 
ing that she was rather 
hurt by his attitude he 
asked her to sing some- 
thing. He was so much 
impressed, that he at once 
undertook to give her 
singing lessons, Latershe 
met and sang to Florence 
Aylward who persuaded 
her to go to London and study at the Guildhall School of 
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Music. Here her teacher was Liza Lehmann. Success came 
easily to her and since her student days she has sang at all the 
leading English concerts. Once Dora. Labbette collaborated 
with a famous string quartet in a concert given in a small 
Welsh town. The quartet opened with an early Beethoven. 
When they reached the Minuet section, Dora Labbette, who 
was sitting in the artists’ room, got up and danced with her 
accompanist to its strains. Unfortunately, the room led into 
the concert hall, the door was open, and its glass panels reflected 
the scene to some of the audience. Afterwards there was 
some slight disapproval! I recently reminded Dora Labbette 
of this incident. Her remark was typical of her. ‘‘ Why not? 
I feel that those jolly Beethoven tunes make you want to 
dance.” And that is the best comment on a Beethoven 
minuet I have ever heard. 
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LAYTON AND JOHNSTONE: Clarence Johnstone was 
born in New York City and Turner Layton in Washington. 
Layton studied at Wash- 
ington University and 
went on to Pennsylvania 
University where for two 
years he took the lectures 
in medicine. His father 
had held a Government 
post as a teacher of 
music, and early the son 
showed that he had in- 
herited his father’s 
aptitude for music. In 
collaboration with Crea- 
mer, he composed some 
of the best selling songs 
of the day. In more 
serious vein he wrote a 
set of Creole love songs. 
‘Johnstone ‘paid his 
way ” at New York Uni- 
versity by singing in 
drawing-rooms. The two 
men had already met, 
and become friends. Soon 
after the war (in which Johnstone was wounded), the two of 
them were engaged to sing on the same night at Delmonico’s, 
the millionaire’s hotel in 
New York. Johnstone 
went to see Layton and, 
seeing that he was tired, 
offered to relieve him for 
awhile. He sang ‘“ The 
Japanese Sandman,” 
Layton occasionally har- 
monising. They were 
both impressed by the 
way their voices blended. 
This was the beginning of 
their famous partnership. 
Soon after they came to 
England on a _ holiday. 
Incidentally, they are still 
on that holiday. One 
night they were per- 
suaded to do a turn at the 
Quadrant. Elsie Janis 
happened to hear them 
and asked them to appear 
in her production of “ At 

CLARENCE JOHNSTONE Home” at the Queen’s 
Theatre. They made an immediate hit, and engagements came 
so quickly and have continued with such regularity, that they 
have now decided to stay in England for good! 
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WANDA LANDOWSKA: At St. Leu, a town some thirty 
minutes’ rail journey from Paris, and on the outskirts of the 
Forest of Montmorency 
lives Wanda Landowska. 
Here in her garden is 
situated a concert hall 
where for three months in 
the year, she gives courses 
in the interpretation of 
the music of the past. 
Ancient clavicembalo 
works are performed on 
the instruments for which 
they were written. 
Wanda Landowska was 
born in Warsaw in 1877, 
and studied at the Con- 
servatoire there under 
Michaelowski and Nos- 
kowski. Later she went 
to Berlin. From 1910 
until 1913 she was the 
teacher of clavicembalo 
at the Schola Cantorum 
in Paris from whence she 
went in the same capacity 
to the Royal Music School at Berlin. After the war she 
returned to Paris. To hear Landowska play the harpsichord 
is something more than a reincarnation of a forgotten period. 
Modern ears are inclined to hear, in what was once described 
as ‘‘ the king of instruments ” a chattering pleasant tinkle, yet 
rather dry and lacking in expression. But when Landowska 
revives for us neglected and forgotten works we think of 
Voltaire’s remark ‘‘ the pianoforte is a kettle-maker’s invention 
compared with the harpsichord.’’ Incidentally, and with the 
aid of two keyboards, Landowska obtains a piano and a forte, 
and also disproves the fallacy that the vibrations of the 
harpsichord strings produce short sounds only. Many of the 
instruments which are used by Landowska have been built 
to her specifications. In Wanda Landowska’s collection of 
old instruments is the piano used by Chopin when he was 
staying with George Sand at the monastery of Volldemosa in 
Majorca, in1838, illustrated on p. 279 of this number. 
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TOM KINNIBURGH: Tom Kinniburgh made his first 
public appearance at the age of three. ‘ His father stood him 
on a table so that he 
could be seen by the 
audience. He forgot the 
words of the old Scottish 
folk song that he was to 
sing, and turned and 
laughed at his father. 
As a boy his great am- 
bition was to be a 
comedian. He played the 
comic parts in amateur 
performances of light 
opera, which were given 
in his native town of 
Kinniburgh. In the old 
play, ‘‘ The Octoroon,”’ 
he played the part of 
Paul, the Yellow Boy, 
and was duly nightly 
tomahawked at the end 
of the second act. An 
old lady went to the box 
office one night and de- 
manded the return of her 
money, declaring that she hadn’t come to the theatre to see 
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young lads murdered. When Kinniburgh was seventeen he 
came to London to study with Sir Charles Santley, who took a 
great affection to him, and treated him as if he were his own 
son. Santley often used to tell him that he had a terrible 
nerve to get up and sing. Really, he was amused at the 
rumbling basso-profundo notes which so incongruously emerged 
from the mouth of the fresh complexioned lad. Young 
Kinniburgh won many prizes at festivals and competitions. 
One of the adjudicators at one of the competitions refused to 
grant him the prize because he was convinced that Kinniburgh’s 
voice wasn’t really his own. Probably he thought it was 
produced by a trick! Anyhow, for long after that, whenever 
he left his home to sing somewhere, his father would always 
remind him to take his own voice with him! Tom Kinniburgh 
started recording in the very early days of the gramophone. 
He commenced with the old Edison Bell firm and from there 
went and made cylinders for Thomas Edison. He has probably 
recorded for more firms than any other artist. He can remem- 
ber making records for Pathé, Zonophone, Homophone, 
Favourite, Imperial, Parlophone, Columbia, Metropole and 
Regal! He thinks there are others which he has forgotten. 
At one time he practically lived in the City Road, which, at 
that time, was the centre where all the recording studios were 
situated. In 1915 he joined the Artists’ Rifles as a Tommy 
and finished up in 1919 as Acting Adjutant to the 4th Divisional 
College at Cologne. He was asked to continue permanently, 
but he wanted to get back to the concert platform. 
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WILLIAM MURDOCH: William 
Bendigo, Australia, in 1889. 


Murdoch was born in 
Up to the age of ten he had a 
strong dislike of music. 
Then one day he wanted 
to discover the secret of 
how his mother made 
music out of the array of 
black blobs and strange 





signs. So she started to 
give him lessons. Soon 
he outstripped his 


teacher, and was placed 
under a good professor. 
But, although music was 
his hobby, he had no 
intention of following it 
it as a profession. When 
he was fifteen he won a 
preliminary legal scholar- 
ship at the ,University 
of Melbourne. But soon 
after he won the Clarke 
scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music. He 
came to London and 
spent four happy years 
as astudent. Still, he hardly aspired to become a professional 
pianist, but the necessity of earning a living, and the monotony 
of a humdrum life, induced him to accept an engagement to 
tour as a soloist in South Africa. The reception he met with 
there finally convinced him that music was his vocation and 
not the law. Since then he has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion, having toured all over Europe, Australia and the United 
States. There is a curious air of detachment about his playing, 
as if he still treated music as a hobby, but certainly with the 
respectful tenderness of a connoisseur. Apart from his 
mastery in concertos and as an exponent of Chopin, Murdoch 
is one of the finest living artists of the day in chamber music. 
His association with Sammons, Tertis and Cedric Sharpe is 
noteworthy. He was the first pianist to introduce modern 
British and French musie to Scandinavia. He is also an 
omnivorous reader and has composed some charming songs. 
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SIR DAN GODFREY: The Godfreys have been intimately 
connected with British music for four generations. Sir Dan’s 
grandfather was a band- 
master in the Coldstream 
Guards, and had five 
sons. The eldest, Dan, 
the father of Sir Dan, was 
in the Grenadier Guards 
and he was the first army 
bandmaster to receive a 
commission. Two other 
sons, Fred and Charles 
were bandmasters in the 
Coldstream and Scots 
(Fusilier) Guards respec- 
tively. Another son was 
a well-known playwright 
and wrote the successful 
melodrama ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling.” Sir Dan was 
born in Pimlico in 1868. 
He vehemently disclaims 
that he was ever a musical 
prodigy, or that he was 
ever smacked for sur- 
reptitiously playing 
the piano, when he should have been in bed, and is emphatic 
that he has never been embraced by any world-famous prima 
donnas. He was educated at King’s College School, and 
afterwards continued his studies in Germany with his cousin 
Fred, the principal objective being a mastery of the German 
language to fit him for a commercial career! Sir Dan returned 
to England in 1884. He really wanted to take up analytical 
chemistry as a profession, but decided in favour of music, as it 
seemed to offer better prospects. So he entered the R.C.M., 
where he stayed for three years, studying the violin, piano, sight 
singing, harmony, clarinet, cornet, the organ, trombone and 
counterpoint. In his spare time he amused himself by 
appearing in the Guards Nigger Troupe at Chelsea barracks ! 
In 1890 he gained his bandmastership diploma at the R.A.M., 
and immediately accepted the appointments of conductor of 
the London Military and the Corps of Commissionaires Bands. 
In 1891 he toured South Africa as musical director to the 
Standard Opera Company and for a time was conductor at the 
Globe Theatre, Johannesburg. In 1893 he made a contract 
to provide a band for the summer and winter seasons with the 
Bournemouth Corperation. This was the beginning of his 
famous orchestra and of his important municipal work, for in 
the following year he was appointed musical adviser and 
director of music at Bournemouth. The rest of his career is 
too well known to need any recapitulation. He has certainly 
done more for our composers than any other living Englishman. 
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ANTONIO BROSA : Brosa was born in the village of Ganonja 
ingthe province of Tarragona in 1894. His father was a 
bandmaster, and when 
BrosaJwas very young 
would sit him on his knee 
and make him sing to 
amuse his mother. But 
like all musicians, his 
father did not want his 
boy to follow his life. 
When Brosa was five, a 
friend of his father’s gave 
him a violin. He taught 
himself and_ practised 
assiduously. Soon he had 
a remarkable local repu- 
tation. His father was 
told that there were great 
possibilities in his son’s 
playing and was recom- 
mended to send him to 
Barcelona, where a Bel- 
gian teacher named 
Crickboom was con- 
sidered to be one of the 
finest teachers of the 
instrument in Spain. In one day his father decided to go and 
live there! But when the family arrived there, it was only 
to discover that Crickboom had returned to Belgium. 
However, Ainaud, Crickboom’s fellow teacher, volunteered to 
teach him for nothing, and Brosa studied the violin, harmony 
and piano. When fifteen, Brosa gave a concert in Barcelona, 
and the press were enthusiastic, to the extent that they urged 
that he should have a grant, to enable him to continue his 
studies. The Lord Mayor of Barcelona at that time was 
Morales, the famous tenor, and it was through his efforts that a 
monetary grant was finally obtained from the Government. 
In§1910 Brosa went to Belgium and played to Crickboom, who 
immediately said that he would teach him without fees! 
When war broke out Brosa was in Belgium. He came to 
England thinking that it would not last very long. He gave 
his first London recital in 1919 and met with success. He then 
toured Spain. In 1924 he gave a second London recital and 
his services as a soloist were in constant demand. In this 
same year he formed the Brosa Quartet (Brosa, Greenbaum, 
Rubens, Pini), the object of the players being their own amuse- 
ment and to get a working knowledge of the chamber music 
repertoire. But they got enthusiastic and their rehearsals 
became very serious affairs. They gave a first recital at the 
Wigmore Hall under the auspices of the Nonesuch Press, 
who had organised a series of period concerts. Since then the 
Quartet have rapidly enhanced the early brilliant effect of their 
playing, and in addition to playing all over England, Scotland 
and Ireland, have also given recitals in Paris and Berlin. This 
year they represented British music at the International 
Festival at Sienna, playing Frank Bridge’s last quartet and 
the Bloch quintet. Brosa usually uses a Joseph Guarnerius 
violin which has been lent to him by the Baron d’Erlanger. 








SPENCER DYKE: Spencer Dyke was born at St. Austell, 
Cornwall, in 1880. He started learning the violin at the age 
of seven, and before he 
was ten had done an 
astonishing amount of 
concert work. He then 
won a silver medal in 
connection with the West 
of England Festival. 
This was presented to him 
by the Duke of. Edin- 
burgh, who played in the 
local orchestra and sat 
at the same desk as 
Spencer Dyke. At seven- 
teen he won the Dove 
scholarship and studied 
with Hans Wessely at 
the Royal Academy. 
Spencer Dyke regards 
this great violinist and 
his once famous Quartet, 
as the connecting link 
between the Joachim 
Quartet and present-day 
times. In those days the 
Wessely Quartet was practically the only resident ensemble, 
with the exception of the Saunders’ Quartet, but this Quartet 
rarely played anywhere else but at South Place. It was Hans 
Wessely who first introduced Dyke to his life-long hobby and 
pleasure—chamber-music. After three years’ study at the 
Academy, Dyke became the second violinist of his teacher’s 
quartet. The quartet regularly toured all over England, and 
so successful were the recitals which they gave at Prague, 
Brussels and Vienna, that they were invited to play there again, 
and would have done but for the war. Spencer Dyke joined 
the army as a sapper in the R.E., and was engaged on search- 
light work. At this time he received the honour of F.R.A.M. 
In 1918 he formed his own Quartet, the other members com- 
prising Patterson Parker, Ernest Tomlinson and Edwin 
Quaife. The first-named two had played with Dyke in the 
Wessely Quartet. The success of the Quartet was immediate 
and they have since played in every town in England. In 
1927, Tomlinson had to resign through ill-health, his place 
being taken by Bernard Shore, and at the same time Tate 
Gilder (one of Dyke’s pupils) succeeded Quaife, who had had to 
sever his connection with the Quartet, owing to the pressure of 
other engagements. Spencer Dyke first recorded for the 
Odeon Company no less than fifteen years ago. He vividly 
recalls those days when the ’cellist sat close behind him on 
a packing case and repeatedly nudged his arm with his bow. 
In turn, Dyke would strike the recording horn with his! 
This, and the continual moving and shuffling about, made 
recording a nervy business. Now studio conditions are ideal. 
Reference should also be made to Spencer Dyke’s very marked 
gifts as a virtuoso, and also to his Quartet’s distinguished 
contributions to the work of the National Gramophonic 
Society. 
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